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College Towers in the United States-IV 


The University of Chicago 


TJ ROM the day of its foundation in 1891, the University of Chicago 
has been a pioneering institution. Its first president, William Rainey 
Harper, wanted to establish a great center of research and graduate study 
in the Middle West, and to bring the university’s results and its activ- 
ities into direct contact with the people. His educational innovations 
included a home study department, a University Press, the quarter system 
with a full-time summer quarter, and divisions called junior and senior 
colleges which later led to the establishment of junior colleges in many 
states. Both his interests have continued to be central at the University 
under Chancellor Robert M. Hutchins. The University of Chicago re- 
mains the most active research center in the Middle West, and one of the 
three or four most active in the country. 


Under the west stands of Stagg Field, the first self-sustaining nuclear chain reaction 
was achieved on December 2, 1942, by Enrico Fermi, Nobel-prize winner and dis- 
tinguished service professor of physics. New developments at the University have 
grown naturally from this epochal event—the birth of the atomic age. 

Fundamental research in nucleonics is being continued in three newly-established 
institutes, the Institute for Nuclear Studies, the Institute of Radiobiology and Bio- 
physics, and the Institute for the Study of Metals. A giant 170-inch cyclotron and a 
100-million volt betatron will be used in the institutes for both atomic and cancer 
research. 

The University’s educational program is unique. Its College begins with the con- 
ventional junior year in high school and ends with the conventional sophomore year 
in college. Its graduate work begins with the conventional junior year in college 
and is consolidated into four divisions: the humanities, the social sciences, the 
biological sciences, and the physical sciences. Its professional schools are: School of 
Business, Divinity School, Law School, Graduate Library School, School of Medi- 
cine, and School of Social Service Administration. Its downtown center, University 
College, also includes the home study program. 

The University has also become internationally known for its Oriental Institute, 
devoted to archeological research in the Near East, and for its astronomical center, 
Yerkes Observatory, at Williams Bay, Wisconsin. Its Round Table program, now 
in its 17th year of broadcasting, is the oldest continuous educational program on the 
air. The University has also pioneered in educational motion pictures, and now 
through its interest in Encyclopaedia Britannica, it is involved in the oldest and 
largest company devoted to educational pictures, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 

Other programs now being sponsored at the University include its Great Books 
of the Western World program, a program of planning, and a committee to frame 


a world constitution. 
Enrollment at the University exceeds 12,000 students, 5,000 of whom are veterans. 
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As I See the Work of the Registrar 


R. F. THOMASON 


N THIS paper no attempt is made to analyze in detail the duties 
I and responsibilities of the Registrar. Instead, I wish to point out 
what to me are some of the major functions which may well be 
assigned to his office. Any one of these major functions might well 


be the object of a paper for the scrutiny of minute details of pro- 
cedure. 

Just now the title of Registrar is undergoing a number of changes, 
and rightly so. For example, we often hear the registrar referred to 
as Dean of Admissions and Records, Registrar and University Ex- 
aminer, Director of Admissions and Records, and several other 
combinations of these titles. In this paper I make no effort to dis- 
cuss the appropriateness of one of these titles over the other. Suffice 
it to say that we Registrars do consider our work of great importance, 
and equal in rank with that of other administrative divisions of our 
institutions. In this paper the title Registrar may be used inter- 
changeably with any of the titles referred to above. 

Good organization is simply the definite assignment, to the per- 
sons best able to carry them out, of the activities necessary to achieve 
the desired result. The exact duties and responsibilities which should 
be assigned to a given Registrar will vary with the size, leadership, 
present organization plan and methods of each institution, and the 
training and vision of the Registrar. What I shall say in the rest 
of this paper is not to be interpreted as an ideal set-up for all Regis- 
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trars’ Offices. On the contrary, my endeavor is to outline a number 
of functions which may very properly belong in the Registrar's Office, 
provided the Registrar is interested in performing such functions, and 
provided he has the administrative backing of his institution. 

I view the Registrar's Office as a service office. It is the academic 
hub of the institution. The number of service spokes which radiate 
from this academic hub is limited only by the ingenuity and ability 
of the Registrar himself. Let me repeat that the Registrar’s Office is 
a service office. The administrative organization of this office, there- 
fore, should be designed solely with a view to maximum service to 
the attainment of the desired educational objectives by the two 
parties most vitally concerned, namely, students and faculty, since 
the major educational purpose of the faculty is to assist students, 
and the sole purpose of administration is to serve both students 
and faculty. 

A major waste in administration is the handling of student and 
faculty interests without proper co-ordination. The Office of the 
Registrar, probably better than any other single office, when properly 
organized, can provide an opportunity for effective co-ordination of 
these interests. 

In our colleges of Arts and Sciences, especially the larger ones, 
there are anywhere from 12 to 20 separate departments, all of which 
have similar aims and objectives. For administrative purposes these 
several departments are responsible to one dean. Can you imagine 
the confusion and the administrative cost that would exist if each 
of these several departments were an independent unit? The Registrar 
should bear the same relation to the functions of his office—Admis- 
sions and Records and their several by-products—as the Dean does 
to the departments in his college. 

An institution should avoid all unnecessary records and reports. 
However, it is good administration to keep in some one place a com- 
plete academic record of all students. With the records thus con- 
centrated, and with various faculty committees to determine Uni- 
versity policies, the routine of the administration of these policies 
should be entrusted to one central office. 

Let me state the central idea in the above paragraph in a slightly 
different way, to wit: the Registrar's Office should keep such records 
and supply such information and data as will facilitate the work of 
the Offices of the President, the Deans of the several colleges, the 
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Dean of Men, the Dean of Women, the Business Manager, and the 
general faculty, and as will promote the welfare of the student body. 
Furthermore, the Registrar should be an interpreter of these data. 

Good administration demands that the functions assigned to a 
particular office or individual should have some relation to each 
other. To the extent that we can place in one office functions that 
have a close relationship with each other, just so far may we expect 
good administration. 

We have on many occasions heard college presidents and others 
extol the importance of the work of the Registrar, and in all sin- 
cerity, too. They refer to our work as very exacting, the center of 
academic activity, physically exhausting, and so on, and we appre- 
ciate all these complimentary gestures. Yet in too many instances these 
same administrators are very slow to reward us with adequate faculty 
status and salary. 

I am not here today to tell you how overworked you are and 
that your institution appreciates your services. Of course, and let me 
brag just a little, I appreciate as much as anyone, probably more 
than most people, the splendid contribution we Registrars are making 
to the cause of education. Those facts are very obvious. I do want, 
however, to devote the rest of this paper to the theme, The Registrar 
and His Work As I See It. 

The function of the Registrar's Office is not /egislative; it is ad- 
ministrative. It is, or properly may be, the duty of the Registrar to 
organize and co-ordinate the various University relations between 
faculty and students as they pertain to: (1) entrance counselling; 
(2) admissions; (3) examinations—entrance, placement, quarterly, 
proficiency; (4) records and reports; (5) educational guidance; (6) 
assignment of classroom space; (7) checking students for graduation; 
(8) directing registration; (9) preparing eligibility lists for all stu- 
dent activities involving scholastic requirements; (10) recording and 
reporting all actions of the University ruling bodies pertaining to 
academic matters; (11) student recruitment; (12) preparation of cata- 
log; (13) teacher certification. 

I am a strong believer in the centralization in one office, and by 
office I refer to work under the general supervision of one officer, 
of those functions which have a direct relation to each other. As I 
see it, it is better to have a few large offices with many functions 
than to have many small offices, each with a few functions. Just 
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recently I was impressed with a statement about the A & P Chain 
Stores, to the effect that whereas formerly their policy was to have 
many small stores, now the trend is to a small number of Super 
Stores. They say that this policy allows them to give better service and 
at less cost. 

As we view the work of the Registrar, there are two major func- 
tions which come immediately to the minds of most of us. One is 
that of record keeping, and the other is admissions. Some of us per- 
form both of these functions, while others are concerned directly 
with only one of them. There are several by-products, so to speak, 
to each of these major functions, and let us now turn our attention 
to an analysis of them. 

I. Records. There are records, and records, and still records. The 
big problem is to know what records to keep and how to keep them, 
and what to discard. I wish to speak briefly about four types of 
records. 

First, there is the academic record, and I think it needs little 
comment. We must keep student grades, and in such form that they 
will be readily accessible to all concerned. If your experience in 
recent months is similar to mine, this matter of making these records 
readily accessible to all concerned has become a major problem. To 
keep the student, the parent, the faculty adviser, not to mention 
others, acquainted with the student’s progress is a difficult task. 

We must keep high school records or transcripts of our freshmen, 
and also transcripts of our transfer students, and we must show 
our evaluation or disposal of each case. The way we perform this 
work is becoming more and more important. 

I think the time has arrived when we no longer debate the wisdom 
of keeping as a part of our permanent records, the test scores of our 
students during freshman week, or whenever these tests are ad- 
ministered. If these test scores are to be meaningful we must also 
record the name of each test and possibly other pertinent data. To 
have these results available in one office—the records office—is 
economical in record keeping, and is expedient from the standpoint 
of making them useful. There is a direct relationship between aca- 
demic Records (a part of Records) and Admissions which will be 
pointed out more clearly a little later. 

Next, there is the personal record. In addition to the date and 
place of birth, schools attended, etc., we should make a record of 
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the student’s activities and honors while in college, and a picture. 
How often have we all in recent years received requests from pros- 
pective employers for the honors and student activities our graduates 
obtained while in school! 

There is ample justification for the Registrar to have as a member 
of his staff a person charged with the responsibility for alumni em- 
ployment. Without the necessity of duplicating existing records he 
should be able to perform this function better than any other 
office. 

Thirdly, let us give attention to statistics. The problem here is 
not to find material for our statistical tables, but rather we must 
consider on what items to focus our attention. For example, student 
enrollment probably has more significance now than ever before, 
not just because of the tremendous increase in itself in the last three 
years, but because of the implications this large increase bears toward 
every phase of our educational program and to industry; indeed, to 
our entire economic and social structure. 

All of us are in the habit of keeping student statistics showing 
the enrollment by sex, class, county, state, religion, and so on, all 
of which is good and must be continued, but let us not stop here. 
Why not relate our trends in enrollment statistics to demands from 
industry, including our educational system, for trained leaders, and 
thus have some very valuable advice to pass on to our students rela- 
tive to job possibilities upon graduation? 

Grade distribution is another item which might well receive more 
attention. Too frequently the dean scans the grade distribution of 
his faculty, and then reprimands those who seem to have given too 
many high grades or low grades; for no dean, or departmental head, 
wants his college or department to get the reputation of being too 
far out of line with general practice. It is wholly unjust to say that 
the instructor who may be out of line, in either direction, with the 
“normal curve” is a poor teacher. The real answer may revert to 
the institution’s admission procedure, its method, or lack, of student 
sectioning, or the guidance program. It might well have some bearing 
on curriculum building, and the revision of individual courses. 
Certainly, it is not very scientific when we allow one jealous pro- 
fessor or department to crucify his fellow worker by just observing 
the cold figures of grade distribution and make no further use of 
them. 
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On the matter of degrees conferred, there is more to this item 
than just cold numbers. The emphasis here should be placed on the 
major and minor fields of interest of the graduates rather than on 
the kinds of degrees received. Here again industry is most vitally 
concerned with what we find. The trend with our students may be 
in one direction while the demand from industry would indicate it 
should be in another. 

One or two other items come in for brief mention only. The 
teaching load needs study, as does the matter of the use of buildings. 
Do we use our facilities to capacity in the morning, and then let 
them lie idle the rest of the day? Can this be justified economically? 
To use a personal experience, my own institution last year was forced, 
by lack of classrooms and a doubled enrollment, to require each 
department to schedule 60% of its classes from 8 A.M. to 1 P.M., 
and 40% from 1 P.M. to 6 P.M.; also 5% of the afternoon classes 
were to be from 4 P.M. to 6 P.M. 

I should like to comment briefly on student averages. Yes, I guess 
we must keep fraternity and sorority averages, class averages, averages 
by men and women. To me, however, the significant thing about 
student averages is that every institution should have one place where 
students and faculty can go and find out, to mention only a few 
items, whether a given student is eligible to join a fraternity, play 
football, receive a certain award, is eligible to re-enter the University, 
or is eligible for graduation. Why have to go to different offices to 
find out each of these items? All the records from which this in- 
formation must be obtained are or should be on file in the Registrar’s 
Office, so why is it not good administration for that office to pass 
officially on these cases in the same way as admission to the institu- 
tion is carried out? 

As I view the Registrar and his work, I feel that there is great 
need for him to have on his staff a person trained not only in the 
accumulation of statistics, but also in their proper interpretation and 
use. But more about this person or position a little later. 

Fourthly, while we are still on records there is one more thing 
which needs some comment. I have in mind secretarial work, espe- 
cially as it pertains to academic action. I have a feeling that it is 
a very fine thing to have some one individual (or office) from whom 
students and faculty alike may receive an accurate interpretation of 
any academic rule or practice of the institution. To do this it 1s 
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necessary for this individual to be on the inside, if you please, of 
the making of these rules. He must also have the official minutes 
of the meetings which make such rules. Therefore, it seems to me 
that the Registrar or a member of his staff should be Secretary of 
the ruling academic committees and faculties from which these regu- 
lations emanate. 

II. Admissions. In some institutions admissions are an integral 
part of the Registrar's Office, while in others they are a separate 
unit. Even in those instances where admissions are a separate unit, 
the Registrar must be very closely related to this work, for there 
is still the problem of the admission records to be looked after. 
So whether we all do admissions or not, nevertheless, we do have a 
very vital interest in them. 

Earlier in this paper I said one sign of good administration is 
to place in one office those functions which have a very direct rela- 
tion to each other. On this basis admissions and records undoubtedly 
should be co-ordinated in one office. 

It is my own personal feeling that there should be only one ad- 
missions officer for an institution. It is not too much to expect one 
office to co-ordinate the work of admissions as it pertains to high 
school students, transfer students, admission to the graduate school, 
the professional schools, and the readmission of students who are 
academically delinquent. How else can it be done with any uniformity 
as to procedures and practices? I think this procedure is sound edu- 
cationally and also economically justifiable. 

There are two other types of admissions which I should mention 
in this connection, although I referred to them under my discussion 
of Records. One is the certification of students for graduation require- 
ments and for teacher certification. No other office has as full and 
complete information for this purpose as does the Registrar's Office. 
The academic records, from high school to graduation, are there. 
The Registrar knows as much as any other officer, very likely more, 
about the requirements for the various degrees, and their peculiarities. 
If the Registrar serves as secretary of the academic committees and 
faculties, then he is in a better position than anyone else to make 
proper interpretations of these many rules, and to know when ex- 
ceptions are likely to be made. Again we meet head on with the 
problem of placing definitely related functions in the same office. 

Here is the other one. I have heard some heated discussions on 
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whether or not the Registrar should concern himself with the read- 
mission of academically delinquent students, and whether he should 
have anything to do with certifying to the eligibility of students to 
take upper division courses—in those institutions which have such 
regulations. Also, the matter of awarding scholarships frequently 
receives considerable attention. The only comment I wish to make 
here is to remind you of what was said in the foregoing paragraph. 
If the Registrar’s Office is to be a Records Office, then he has in 
his possession the source material from which these decisions must 
be made. Furthermore, if he is to keep full records, he must eventually 
file the decisions arrived at in all such cases. He might well serve 
as executive secretary of the committee on scholarships; also on re- 
admissions. 

Admissions can no longer be settled solely by deciding whether 
a given student has a diploma from an accredited high school, or 
whether, in some cases, he has the specified units required for 
entrance. Maybe these still are important but they are only a part of 
the whole picture of admissions. 

A major part of admissions is in the field of guidance. Admission 
to college today involves much more than deciding whether or not 
a student is a high school graduate and has the required units as 
indicated in the catalog. An effort should be made to see that the 
student selects a course of study for which his previous training 
and ability have prepared him. Frequently this involves the use of 
vocational inventory tests, personal interviews, and a skillful in- 
terpretation of all these items as they relate to the prospective stu- 
dent’s objectives. An admissions officer—or a Registrar—is a guidance 
officer. 

Admissions should not be thought of merely in terms of building 
up large enrollments—though this is not something to be shunned— 
but rather as a tool to help students make wise decisions about attempt- 
ing college careers, whether in your own institution or elsewhere. 

“Entrance requirements and the basis of selection of students for 
admissions will vary somewhat in each institution, but both the re- 
quirements for entrance and the selective process should be in 
harmony with the purposes of the institution.” (I quote from the 
Manual of Accrediting of the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools.) 

It is not my purpose in this paper to discuss admissions in detail. 
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However, I do want to show that there is a definite and, as I see 
it, inseparable relation between admissions, records and educational 
guidance, and thus they should have one co-ordinating officer. 

Proper academic guidance begins in the secondary school, or 
even earlier. The guidance programs in high school are of great 
importance to an admissions officer, and that is one reason why I 
maintain that the Registrar should be the recruitment officer. But 
more about this later. 

More than anyone else the Registrar is in an excellent position 
to co-ordinate guidance in high school with that in college. Of all 
college officials the Registrar alone has and uses all the material 
which goes into a good guidance program, and when he is through 
with it he can with little difficulty pass it on to the college advisers 
and co-ordinate their efforts in its future use. 

One other item fits in here very closely. I refer to the follow-up 
we maintain with our high schools on the success of their graduates 
in our colleges and universities. I sometimes think we have done 
far too little in this respect. High schools are interested in the suc- 
cess or failure of their products, and the causes. We Registrars have, 
or should have, the information that will tell why a student has 
failed to achieve up to expectations—his high school record, college 
grades, placement and aptitude test scores, health record, living con- 
ditions, campus activities. It is our responsibility to take stock of this 
material every so often, analyze it, and pass our findings back to the 
high schools. Only in this way can they chart plans for improve- 
ment—and the colleges are in the same situation. Both should take 
time out, so to speak, at frequent intervals and study the results of 
their products. The Registrar's Office again is the center or clearing 
house for this undertaking. Time forbids a detailed discussion of 
this important item, except to say that we Registrars must busy our- 
selves so as not to lose out on this wonderful opportunity for 
service. This is a job for that statistician I referred to a while ago. 

If the Registrar's Office is the storehouse of academic information, 
then why should he not have a staff properly trained to interpret 
all this material for the proper institutional authorities? To me this 
is of major importance, and one which I fear we have woefully 
neglected. 

As I look in on the Registrar at his work I see him concerned 
with student recruitment—Public Relations as they pertain to ad- 
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missions. We are all interested in what type of students come to our 
respective institutions. Just now we are not necessarily concerned 
with increasing the number of admissions, but we do have a definite 
interest in improving the quality, regardless of how flattering the 
quality of our students may have been in the past. I wish that time 
would permit a fuller discussion of this very important function. 

Who is in a better position to direct student recruitment work 
than the individual who finally passes on the applicant's credentials 
and keeps them as part of his records? Who can better interpret to 
prospective students the aims and objectives of an institution than 
the admissions officer? These prospective students and their parents 
are eager for accurate information about college admissions. They 
are not satisfied just to know that the institution of their choice will 
or will not accept them. They are tremendously interested in some 
vocational guidance on how their high school record, both as to 
units, grades, and test scores of various types, correlates with the 
curriculum they wish to pursue in college. They are equally interested 
in knowing something of employment possibilities in various fields 
of study upon graduation. 

So the recruitment officer must be an excellent admissions officer 
and a splendid vocational guidance person. His knowledge of these 
two fields of endeavor must not be limited solely to their application 
to his own institution, but he must have at least a speaking acquaint- 
ance with them on a national level. 

Certainly this recruitment officer, a part of the Registrar’s staff, 
needs to keep in close touch with the high school and, in many cases, 
college people of his state or area. Some of the work can be done by 
correspondence, but nothing can replace visitation to these schools. 

In institutions where there are several colleges and schools under 
one administration, it is quite likely that few if any members of these 
several staffs have an overall picture of the entire institution which 
is so vital to the success of a good recruitment officer. As the re- 
cruitment officer accumulates information which will have significance 
to some particular branch of his institution, he will pass it on to the 
proper authority and will make every effort to correlate their use of 
it from then on. 

There are two other functions which naturally, and by my defini- 
tion of good administration, are a part of the Registrar’s work. The 
first one is the formulation of registration plans. We all know how 
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important this work is now, and how difficult it is in view of our 
ever-increasing enrollment and expansion of services. The other is 
the preparation of catalog material. With the ever-increasing expan- 
sion of course offerings, to say nothing of the tremendous changes 
in rules, regulations, and so on, this work is now a major problem. 
Increasingly, we must give our attention to these two items. 

Let me slip in one other item here. Many institutions have a 
co-ordinator for veterans’ affairs who is all too frequently separate 
and apart from any other office. Again it does seem to me that the 
person in charge of veterans’ affairs should logically be a part of the 
Registrar's Office since most of this work, except that which is 
performed by Veterans Administration representatives, concerns itself 
with credits, records, admissions, and other closely related items. 

Yes, we have thought of the veteran as having problems different 
from other students. No doubt about that point. So also do the other 
students have problems different from the veterans’; personal, aca- 
demic, service credits and what not. If the Registrar can handle the 
non-veteran problems, then why can he not do a similar service for 
the veteran? 

In conclusion, no, the Registrar is not a superman. He must, how- 
ever, be a good administrator, an executive; a student of education. 
He must be able to formulate a program and then sell it to his 
institution. It is necessary for him to have adequate office space. To 
do the job adequately it is necessary to have considerable machine 
equipment. 

The Registrar must have a staff, varying with the size of the in- 
stitution, which will have a key person—and by key I mean well 
trained—in charge of admissions, one in charge of records, one in 
charge of co-ordinating the guidance program, another in charge of 
statistics and research. 

Finally, the Registrar must have a great love for his fellow man— 
for students (both the good and the poor), for the parents of those 
students, and for his faculty. And he must be a student of education 
at all levels. As I see the Registrar at his work, he is the top man 
in his institution. 











A Comparative Index of Class Size 


SCHILLER SCROGGS 


LASS size has been studied with reference to the teaching-learning 

functions of space utilization, instructional load, and budgeting, 
chiefly for economic reasons. The primary units in such studies 
are (1) the individual class enrollee (student), and (2) the class 
or section. The derived or arbitrary units include such as (1) each 
class size frequency regarded as a unit, (2) the average class size 
in a given course, department, etc., and (3) the standard class 
size. 

Class size data may be displayed for comparative review in tables 
showing for each classification (course, department, etc.) , a frequency 
distribution by class size intervals (5 or less, 6-15, 16-25, etc.). The 
mind cannot readily grasp a table broken into more than five such 
intervals. To give a point of reference, an average for the whole 
range should be shown for each classification. Such tables are bulky, 
and when an array contains a considerable number of classifications 
(ten or fifteen departments, for example) they become obscure and 
unwieldy. What is needed is a comparative index of class size that 
is easy to calculate, whose significance is plain, and the relation- 
ships of which are direct. 

The derivation of such an index requires that a criterion for class 
size be set. This raises the question as to whether there are grounds 
for setting any optimum size. Class size studies indicate that there 
are no measurable advantages inherent in class size. Personal opinions 
of faculty members vary greatly, especially if method is considered 
(lecture groups as compared with laboratory sections, for example). 
There appears to be no standard that can be established except the 
general faculty preference for classes varying from fifteen to thirty, 
or an average of about twenty-five. The determining factors are, 
perhaps, the amount of money the college can spend for teaching, 
the salary cost of teaching, and the assortment of rooms of various 
size that are available. It may be assumed, however, that for every 
institution there will be an optimum class size which can be set up 
as a criterion. Let us suppose that, after considering all relevant 
factors, a given university has accepted thirty students as the criterion. 
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This criterion becomes the basis for deriving a comparative index of 
class size. The following table shows the obvious calculations. 
The interpretation of this table is direct and simple. By 




















TABLE I 
CLASS SIZE ANALYSIS 1947-48 
First Semester 
Total of 
All Class Average Actual Ratio of 
Department Enrollments, Class Number Equivalents 
Including Equivalents* Classesf to Actual} 
Duplicates 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Bacteriology 190 6.3 9 142.8 
Biological science 459 15.3 19 39.2 
Botany and Plant Pathology 825 27.5 28 103.7 
Chemistry 2,620 87.3 108 124.6 
Englisn 4,358 145.0 141 97-2 
Foreign Language 800 26.6 4° 150.4 
Geology 357 11.9 12 100.8 
Healtn and Physical Education 1,691 56.3 64 113.6 
History 843 28.1 34 120.9 
History and Government 303 1,126 37.5 33 88.0 
Humanities 380 12.6 2 15.8 
Journalism 746 24.6 29 117.8 
Mathematics 3,804 126.8 142 111.9 
Music 1,744 58.1 46 79.1 
Physics 1,635 54.5 68 124.7 
Physical Science 181 6.0 4 66.6 
Physiology 340 11.3 8 70.7 
Political Science 628 21.9 31 114.8 
Speech 1,130 37.6 49 130.3 
Zoology 678 22.6 19 84.0 
Totals 24,535 817.8 861 105.2 





* The average class equivalents figure is derived by dividing the number enrolled by 30. 

T A class is here defined as the same students meeting as an identical instructional group 
one or more times each week. Thus, if a student attends one group for lecture and another 
for laboratory instruction, he attends two different classes so gr as this study is concerned. 
(The lecture group might number 100 and the laboratory group 18, for example.) 

} The ratio is derived by dividing the item in column 4 for any department by the corre- 
sponding item in column 3. 
scanning Column 5 (Ratio of Actual to Equivalents), (1) the com- 
parative status of any department with respect to all departments is 
readily ascertained, (2) the general situation within the school (all 
departments) with respect to conforming to the criterion of class 
size is apparent; (3) uniformity or variation of status during a 
time period—first and second semesters and summer session, for 


example—is readily observable. A few applications follow. 
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It is evident that most of the departments have an excess of small 
sections that is not balanced by correspondingly large ones. This is 
especially true for the Department of Foreign Languages (perhaps 
it should be, the index cannot answer that). Chemistry, Health and 
Physical Education, Journalism, Political Science and Speech all tend 




















TABLE II 
CLASS SIZE ANALYSIS 1947-48 
Second Semester 
Total of 
All Class Average Actual Ratio of 
Department Enrollments, Class Number Equivalents 
Including § Equivalents* Classesf to Actual 
Duplicates 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Bacteriology 344 1%.4 II 96.4 
Biological Science 604 20.1 7 34.8 
Botany 982 32.7 34 103.9 
Chemistry 2,052 68.4 86 125.7 
English 3, 100 103.3 137 132.8 
Foreign Language 841 28.0 36 128.5 
Geology 359 11.9 12 101.0 
Health and Physical Education 1,746 58.2 71 121.9 
History 751 25.0 26 104.0 
History and Government 303 696 23.2 19 81.8 
Humanities 310 10.3 2 19.4 
Journalism 590 19.6 22 113.2 
Mathematics 2,704 90.1 110 122.0 
Music 1,602 53.4 52 97-5 
Physics 1,734 57-4 57 99.3 
Physical Science 458 15.0 12 80.0 
Physiology 318 16.0 9 56.2 
Political Science 1,054 35.0 38 108.5 
Speech 1,074 35.8 43 120.1 
Zoology 638 21.2 28 132.0 
Totals 21,957 731.9 812 110.9 








to have too many small sections as compared with the agreed standard. 
English and Physics present an interesting difference between first 
and second semester indexes. The marked deviation for English is 
due not only to a drop in enrollments the second semester (a rather 
usual occurrence), but also to the addition by transfer of three 
teachers from a branch college. In Physics, however, more students 
were handled in fewer classes, which brought the index down to 
99.3. The data for the summer session reveals that all departments 
were overstaffed as compared with both semesters of the academic 
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100 too many). 


Such is the information that the comparative class size index 
yields. A ratio of 100 denotes, not perfection, but complete agree- 


CLASS SIZE ANALYSIS 1947-48 


TABLE III 


Summer Session 


year and offered too many courses and sections (apparently about 






















Total of 
All Class Average Actual Ratio of 
Department Enrollments, Class Number Equivalents 
Including § Equivalents* §Classesf to Actual 
Duplicates 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Bacteriology 88 2.9 5 172.4 
Biological Science 34 1.1 2 121.8 
Botany and Plant Pathology 126 4-2 8 190.4 
Chemistry 353 11.7 22 188.0 
English 607 20.2 34 168.3 
Foreign Language 128 4.2 12 285.7 
ecology 66 4.3 5 227.2 
Health and Physical Education 376 12.5 20 160.0 
History 262 8.7 15 172.4 
History and Government 303 161 5.3 5 94.3 
Humanities 25 0.83 I 120.4 
Journalism 56 1.8 10 555.5 
Mathematics 625 20.8 34 163.4 
Music 231 7.7 16 207.7 
Physics 284 9.4 19 202.1 
Physical Science (Not offered) 
Political Science 198 6.6 9 136.3 
Physiology 69 3.3 2 86.9 
Speech 289 9.6 12 125.0 
Zoology 121 4.0 14 350.0 
Totals 4,099 136.6 246 180.0 


















ment between the number and size of classes within the department 
or other unit and the accepted standard. The index will not answer 
the question: is an observed deviation from the standard 100 justi- 
fied? It shows deviation within a department from an accepted norm, 
and comparable variation between departments or other units, as well 
as comparative status within a given department for different terms. 
These are all items of information that administrators need when 
handling a “‘tight’”” budget—and what budget is not “tight’’? 













Standards and Training for College 
Personnel Workers* 
GORDON V. ANDERSON AND LEONA E. TYLER 


HE TOPIC of the present discussion is Standards and Training 

for College Personnel Workers. The problem is that of arriving 
at some judgment of what standards should be set for college per- 
sonnel work, and how those standards can be satisfactorily applied; 
and also of outlining what should be considered a minimum essen- 
tial training program for college personnel workers; probably also 
with recommendations of what training beyond such minima per- 
sonnel workers should have. 

In approaching the general problem, it is probably desirable to 
review the scope of college personnel work. No disagreement on this 
is likely. It is generally recognized that college personnel work 
concerns itself with the extra-instructional or extra-class activities 
of the college student; but that is not to say that it is unrelated to 
class work and to the curriculum. This point is often lost sight of, 
unfortunately, and personnel work is too often thought of in terms 
of housekeeping and policing functions. We need frequently to 
remind our academic associates that the effective functioning of a 
personnel program contributes to more effective instructional work. 
On the one hand, when a student engages in class work, it should be 
after steps have been taken to insure that he is ready to profit by 
such instruction, and that ts objectives are also those of the student. 
Furthermore, when the student is assisted in making a more effective 
adjustment in the total college situation, it may be expected that his 
general orientation will be such as to make him a more efficient 
student in his course work. This does not mean mere attention to 
administrative factors, such as to have students well housed, supplied 
with adequate health services, to have available a diversified social 
program, etc. It goes beyond this to a consideration of the interper- 
sonal and intrapersonal dynamics which influence student adjustment 





* Paper presented by Prof. Anderson at the annual meeting of the American Col- 
lege Personnel Association, Chicago, IIl., March 29, 1948, embodying the report of 
the Committee on Standards and Training. 
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in even the best of physical facilities. Furthermore, a well function- 
ing personnel program has values of its own to contribute, so that 
out-of-class experiences which students encounter themselves also 
become influences contributing to the growth and maturity of the 
student. While colleges are institutions oriented around classroom 
instruction, there is none of us who fails to recognize that students 
learn just as much outside as in the classroom, and often develop 
skills and acquire information with which a classroom situation would 
be wholly ineffective in dealing. 

But we cannot arrive at any conclusion concerning standards and 
training from such broad generalities. We must be more specific in 
our approach. Mr. Jonest has discussed three approaches to the 
problem of the preparation of personnel workers, which are relevant 
to the present discussion. These are: 


1. The attempt to find what personnel workers do; what their duties 
and responsibilities are. These attempts have taken the form of 
job analyses from observation and from the statements of personnel 
workers themselves. 

2. The discovery of the patterns of knowlege, skills, attitudes, in- 
terests and characteristics necessary for the successful performance 
of these duties and responsibilities. 

3. The determination of types of courses, training and experiences that 
are most effective in developing the patterns of abilities necessary 
for success on the job. 


Very little research has been found in any of these approaches. 
Reliance has been placed rather on statements made by personnel 
experts of their judgments with regard to each point. 

The whole problem of “standards of practice” in personnel work is 
pretty well left aside in the present discussion insofar as they relate 
to what kinds of situations personnel workers should operate in, and 
the resources and facilities which should be made available for effec- 
tive functioning. This might raise the problem of institutional stand- 
ards. The question of the relationships which should hold between per- 
sonnel workers and other college officials, and the relations of per- 
sonnel workers with students, is given little attention, although there 
has been a rising amount of literature on these points and on the 


t Jones, Arthur J., Preparation of Personnel Workers, Rev. Educ. Res., 15 185- 
190 (April, 1945). 
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closely related one of professional ethics, during the past few years. 

The problem of training standards is dealt with rather specifically, 
and in dealing with the general topic of training, a number of related 
questions present themselves: (1) Should we concern ourselves with 
the common training which all personnel workers should be expected 
to have, or should training for specialties within the field of work be 
defined as well? (2) Should different standards be set for various 
types of college personnel positions? (3) What recommendations 
should be made with respect to the possession of advanced degrees? 
(4) Should experience requirements be established, including ex- 
perience in non-academic work? (5) Can standards be set in such 
a way that persons will be selected for and survive in training pro- 
grams who possess the personality characteristics generally considered 
desirable? (6) How should standards which are agreed upon be 
handled administratively? Should some form of certification be intro- 
duced? 

The first difficulty that confronts us as we attempt to set up rea- 
sonable standards is the wide variety of positions in different insti- 
tutions. Rather than to attempt a job analysis of every position 
carrying some sort of personnel title, it seems more feasible to begin 
with a list of functions which it is quite generally agreed that the 


institutions should perform. More than ten years ago a committee , 


of the American Council on Education formulated a list defining 
23 personnel functions. We have used this list, somewhat condensed, 
as a comprehensive outline for organizing an approach to standards. 
These functions are as follows: 


1. Interpreting institutional objectives and opportunity to prospec- 
tive students and their parents, and to workers in secondary edu- 
cation. 

2. Admitting students, in co-operation with secondary schools. 

3. Orienting the new student to his college environment, and keeping 
him continuously and adequately informed of the educational 
opportunities and services available to him. 

4. Providing counseling services which, with the aid of diagnostic 
facilities and other referral agencies, assist the student in adjust- 
ing to and planning for his educational, vocational, emotional, 
social, and religious growth. 

5. Determining the physical and mental health status of the student 

and providing appropriate health service. 
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6. Providing and supervising an adequate housing program for 

students. 

. Providing and evaluating an adequate food service for students. 

8. Developing, supervising and evaluating a program for student 
activities. 

9. Assembling and making available information to be used in im- 
provement of instruction and in making the curriculum more ad- 
justable to the needs of individuals, 

10. Supervising and co-ordinating the program of financial aid and 
part-time employment of students, and counseling the student who 
needs to obtain such help. 

11. Assisting the student to find appropriate employment when he 
leaves the institution and following up the student after he has 
left the institution. 

12. Keeping student personnel records and making them available to 
the proper persons. 

13. Regulating student conduct to the end that the individual will be 
strengthened and the welfare of the group advanced. 

14. Maintaining student group morale by evaluating, understanding 
and developing student mores. 

15. Carrying on research studies designed to evaluate and improve 
personnel functions and services. 


™ 


It is possible to combine these functions in such a way as to repre- 
sent groups of personnel occupations which apparently require simi- 
lar types of special skills. We have centered our recommendations on 
the levels and types of training to be required around this grouping. 
The /#tles of positions under which some of these duties are carried 
in some institutions may have been omitted, since no survey of posi- 
tions was made, but such omissions can easily be corrected. 

Since all personnel workers have as their central aims the welfare 
of the individual student and his adjustment to the college situation 
both in and out of the classroom, it has seemed to us that training 
for all should be built around a common core. This should involve 
information with regard to individuals as individuals and as members 
of groups. It should also include the development of skill in identify- 
ing individual needs and problems and handling interview and group 
leadership situations constructively. The committee has not specified 
any certain number of courses or length of time to be spent in cover- 
ing any of these areas. The Association may eventually wish to set 
up an examination to determine competency rather than to assume 
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that exposure to courses guarantees it. We have not given specific 
course names, since at different institutions the same type of training 
is offered sometimes in the department of psychology, sometimes in 
the college of education, sometimes in a special personnel training 
program. We would recommend that in each of the areas listed, the 
trainee take enough work to acquire more than a superficial famili- 
arity. Basic habits of thinking about human beings from a consistent 
scientific point of view: actual skill in performance of fundamental 
personnel functions are the goals at which we should aim. The 
common core should include the following: 













1. The psychology of personality, its development, organization and 
dynamics. This should include a number of viewpoints in regard to 
the dynamics of human adjustment (e.g. Freud, Lewin, Allport, et 
al.). Flexibility rather than dogmatism in dealing with individual 
cases should be promoted. Work in abnormal psychology and 
mental hygiene should be included in order to familiarize the 
trainee with the symptoms of serious mental disorders, particularly 
so that he will know when referral for special therapeutic services 
is necessary or desirable. The trainee should become familiar with 
the general course of human development from infancy to maturity, 
with special emphasis on the characteristics of the adolescent period. ij 
He should be able to recognize signs of immaturity for what they 
are and to understand the characteristic problems of the older 
adolescent. 

2. Social Psychology with especial attention to the nature, origin and 
extent of individual differences, and to group organization and 
inter-group and intra-group relationships. 

3. Principles of learning. Since the personnel worker's job is to 
facilitate the educational process for the student, he needs to have 
a thorough understanding of how people learn, and what factors 
aid or disturb the learning process. 

4, Mental tests and their interpretation. Here especially superficiality 
is to be avoided, since mental tests are not in a stage of evolution 
where the results can be taken at face value and used uncritically in 
the analysis of an individual personality. Statistical understanding 
should involve more than the recognition of the meaning of different 
types of relative score. Emphasis should be placed, however, on 
infermation leading to the correct interpretation rather than on the 
administration and scoring of tests or the manipulation of statistical 
formulae. 

5. Interviewing and Counseling Procedures. This training should in- 
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clude actual practice in both the traditional interview techniques 
designed to obtain and to impart information and the newer non- 
directive procedures. 

6. Higher education. Its philosophy, organization and administration. 


Besides the course work taken in regular classes, the standards for 
each personnel position should provide for a period of supervised 
experience in the general type of work the trainee desires to enter. 
Again no exact number of hours or months has been set in this 
report but one can be added if the Association feels it should be 
specified. Such experience should not be too narrowly defined. For 
a person who wishes to be a dean of men, for example, it would not 
be necessary that he actually take an internship in a dean’s office. 
Work as a dormitory sponsor, student intern in the Counseling 
Center, etc. would be just as acceptable. The grouping of personnel 
positions forming the basis for the special training recommendations 
could determine the organization of this part of the program as 
well. Thus an institution training student personnel workers could 
set up internships in the record-keeping division, the student activi- 
ties division, the counseling division, and the employment service. 

These two requirements, a common core of studies and a period 
of supervised experience, would hold for all types of personnel 
positions. For each of 5 defined types, we have also set up certain 
special training requirements and a minimum academic degree. They 
are as follows: 


I. Positions requiring assembling and recording of data about indi- 
viduals, formulating and carrying out of admissions policies, keep- 
ing of records, and planning and carrying out research studies from 
personnel files. 

A. Names of positions commonly found in this group: 
1. Director of Admissions. 
2. Registrar. 
3. Personnel Research Director. 
B. Academic training minimum—one year beyond the Master’s 
degree. (Ph.D. recommended for Research Director.) 

. C. Special types of training in addition to common core: 

1. Business or educational administration, covering office man- 
agement, record systems and filing, accounting, etc. 

2. Large scale filing and personnel accounting methods, in- 

cluding use of punched card equipment. 
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3. Advanced statistical methods. 

II. Positions requiring direction of student activities and organiza- 
tions, orientation of new students, regulation of student conduct, 
etc. 

A. Names of positions commonly found in this group. 

1. Director of Student Activities. 

2. Dean of Students. 

3. Dean of Men. 

4. Dean of Women. 

5. Student Housing Director. 

. Academic training minimum—one year beyond the Master's 

degree, positions 1 to 4; M.A. degree for 5. 

. Special types of training in addition to the common core. 

1. Education courses emphasizing extra-curricular activities, 
diagnosis of learning and motivational problems, develop- 
ment and use of personnel records. 

2. Sociology courses on group interaction, group therapy, etc. 

. Positions chiefly concerned with the counseling of individuals. 

A. Names of positions. 

1. Director, Student Counseling Service. 

2. Personal Counselor. 

3. Vocational Counselor. 

4. Educational Counselor. 

B. Academic training minima. 

1. Director—Ph.D. in psychology or its equivalent in educa- 
tion or combined program emphasizing counseling. 

2. Personal Counselor—Ph.D. in psychology, with specializa- 
tion in counseling. 

3. Vocational and Educational counselors—Master’s degree in 
psychology, education, or combined program. 

C. Special types of training. 

1. Occupational analysis and information. 

2. Advanced educational and psychological measurement. 

3. Psychotherapy. 

. Positions chiefly concerned with testing. (In many institutions, 
these would be included under III above, since the testing of in- 
dividuals is a part of the counseling process. Some institutions have, 
however, a large scale testing program involving function 9, 
“assembling and making available information to be used in im- 
provement of instruction,” as well as the service to individual 
students themselves. ) 

A. Names of positions commonly found in this group. 
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1. Director, Student Testing Service. 
2. Psychometrist. 
3. Director of Research (listed also under I above.) 
B. Academic training minima: 
1. Director—Ph.D. in psychology or education with emphasis 
on evaluation and measurement. 
2. Psychometrist—Master’s degree, with emphasis on ad- 
ministration and interpretation of tests. 
C. Special training. 
1. Advanced statistical methods. 
2. Test construction, 

V. Positions concerned with student employment and graduate place- 
ment, and administration of financial aids such as loan funds, 
scholarships, etc. 

A. Names of positions. 
1. Director, Employment Service. 
2. Interviewer. 
B. Academic training minima: 
1. Director—Master’s degree in psychology, business adminis- 
tration, or education, with emphasis on vocational problems. 
2. Interviewer—Bachelor's degree in one of the above-men- 
tioned fields. 
C. Special training. 
1, Occupational analysis and information. 
2. Office management, record systems, etc. 


Two types of personnel service are included in the list of functions 
with which we started but not in the special training recommenda- 
tions. The first of these consists of positions for which recognized 
standards are already set by some other accrediting agency. Physicians 
and nurses in the Health Service, and dietitians in the dormitories 
would fall into this category. The other consists of a number of 
part-time and non-professional personnel services, such as the work 
done by faculty advisers, dormitory sponsors, housemothers, etc. It 
would seem to be advisable to let the person in the administrative 
position under whom these activities fall set up standards for them 
which are in accordance with the goals of the program of the par- 
ticular institution. 

We have also omitted from our classification the position of 
Director, Dean, or Co-ordinator of all personnel services. We would 
recommend that he be chosen from the ranks of persons trained in 
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accordance with one of the special programs outlined above. Thus 
he would be sure to satisfy all the basic requirements in addition to 
possessing the particular administrative talents such a position re- 
quires. 

If these recommendations were adopted by the Association there 
would yet remain the question of their effectuation. The committee 
did not consider recommendations along these lines to fall within 
its scope. It is the sense of this group, however, that certification of 
college personnel workers for these variously defined positions be not 
contemplated at the present time. 

We do not feel that it would be helpful to the growth and 
integration of our profession for a set of standards, if adopted, to be 
used as a basis for rating personnel workers now actively engaged 
in college and university work. These standards are not equated for 
the value of years of experience in this field which have made some 
of the members recognized authorities who may lack the formal 
training specified in these recommendations. 

It is hoped rather that as standards are set up they will become 
criteria for the training and selection of college personnel workers 
now in training or who will enter training in the future, and as a 
guide to personnel administrators for the selection of college per- 
sonnel workers in our schools in the future. 
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Counseling Students from Overseas* 





























CLARENCE LINTON 


I 
INTRODUCTION 


HERE are at present approximately 400 counselors of students 
from overseas in our colleges and universities. These counselors 
are generally called Foreign Student Advisers. They are responsible 
for counseling a large number of students from almost every part 
of the world. In addition to the counselors in higher institutions, 
hundreds of persons in bi-national foundations and agencies, in pro- 
fessional and religious agencies, in embassies and consulates, here 
and abroad, are concerned with the purposes and processes of promot- 
ing intercultural understanding through the exchange of students. 
Our discussion today needs a broad context. At the outset, I 
choose to give it the broadest possible context. I assume that we are 
all desirous of achieving One World, and that we believe that ex- 
change of students should contribute something toward the achieve- 
ment of this ultimate goal. I fear that we are not sufficiently aware, 
however, of the opportunity we have of establishing One World in 
our front yard. 

We in the United States have an unprecedented opportunity and, 
therefore, an unprecedented responsibility. Much of our world looks 
to us for leadership today, fearful that we will betray their trust, yet 
hopeful that we shall justify their faith. The colleges and universities 
of the war-devastated countries were largely destroyed. In no other 
land are higher institutions prepared to receive large numbers of 
students from overseas. Students from most other parts of the world 
are seeking ways and means of coming to the United States. It is 
estimated that 50,000 students from overseas are now waiting for 
such an opportunity. 

There is a long-standing and widespread belief that exchange of 
students is one important means of achieving One World. Comenius, 
the Moravian bishop and educator, wrote in 1643: 
















* A paper read to the American College Personnel Association, Chicago, Illinois, 
March 31, 1948. 
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“There is needed in this country an immediate remedy for the frenzy 
which has seized many men and is driving them in their madness to 
their mutual destruction. For we witness throughout the world disastrous 
and destructive flames of discord and wars devastating kingdoms and 
peoples with such persistence that all men seem to have conspired for 
their mutual ruin which will end only with the destruction of them- 
selves and the universe. Nothing is, therefore, more necessary for the 
stability of the world, if it is not to perish completely, than some uni- 
versal rededication of minds. Universal harmony and peace must be 
secured for the whole human race. By peace and harmony, I mean not 
that external peace between rulers and peoples among themselves, but 
an internal peace of mind inspired by a system of ideas and feelings. 
If this can be attained, the human race has a possession of great 
promise.”’! 

“Comenius would have promoted these lofty ideals by means of a 
Pansophic College whose scholars from all lands might gather to arrange 
the elements of knowledge needed for mental understanding among 
mankind.””? 


Many others have dreamed of and planned for intellectual co- 
operation and intercultural understanding. Many individuals have 
acted on this faith. Between 1810 and 1910 about 10,000 Americans 
studied in German universities. Some 50,000 Chinese students have 
come to the U.S.A. during the past 75 years. Before the outbreak 
of the Second World War the University of Paris had a total annual 
enrollment of 40,000 students, of whom 10,000 were from other 
lands. The American Association of University Women, the various 
professional societies, the religious bodies, Rotary International, a 
number of bi-national foundations and agencies, and many other pri- 
vate groups are currently engaged in the promotion of student ex- 
change. Raymond B. Fosdick, President of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, in his Review of the Work of the Foundation for 1945, said: 


“In the last thirty years, both directly and through representative na- 
tional agencies in various countries, the Rockefeller Foundation has 
given fellowships to approximately 7,700 men and women and has 
spent for this purpose more than $20,000,000. These 7,700 fellows have 
come from 72 different countries and have represented many races, 
creeds, backgrounds and branches of scholarship. Although scattered 
throughout the world, they have shared a common experience and they 
speak the common language of humanism and science.’ (p. 43) 


* Kandel, I. L., Intellectual Cooperation, pp. 77-78. 
* Carr, William G., Only by Understanding, p. 30. 
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Since World War I most of the major nations have instituted 
intercultural programs. France and Germany have spent as high as 
one-fifth of their foreign office appropriations for this purpose. Britain 
and the U.S.A. are late comers in this field. The British Council was 
established in 1934, Our Division of Cultural Relations was estab- 
lished in the Department of State in 1938; its duties are now per- 
formed by the Division of International Exchange of Persons and 
the Division of Libraries and Institutes in the Office of International 
Information and Educational Exchange. 

‘Education for international understanding” is one of the four 
major projects of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization to be accomplished, in part, through a drive to 
stimulate more fellowships, scholarships, and travel grants for the 
exchange of teachers, students, and research workers. ““UNESCO 
has appropriated funds for a program of reconstruction fellowships 
during the current year which will provide a period of study and 
travel for trained persons from China, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Greece, the Netherlands, Norway, the Philippines and Poland... . 
It is estimated that some 30 of the 48 fellows will come to the United 
States.””* 

Our government has recently taken positive action toward a pro- 
gram of exchange of persons. This program is based on three acts of 
Congress: 

1. The Fulbright Act, passed in 1947, was an amendment to the surplus 
property act. Some of the important provisions of and decisions 
taken under this act are important for our discussion: 

a. Separate agreements are now being negotiated between each 

participating country and the United States. 
(Agreements have already been made with China and Burma; 
Australia, Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, Finland, 
France, Greece, Hungary, Iran, The Netherlands, Netherlands 
India, New Zealand, Norway, the Philippines, Siam, Turkey, 
India, Pakistan, and the United Kingdom are eligible.) 

b. Countries participating must set aside in their own currencies an 
amount agreed upon, not exceeding $20,000,000, to be spent at 
the rate of not more than $1,000,000 per year over a 20 year 
period, for educational exchanges. 

c. Funds are to be used to pay the expenses of citizens of the 
United States in the participating countries and the travel ex- 


* Source: Letter from Mr. Laurence Duggan, Director, Institute of International 
Education, 2 West 45th Street, New York 19, New York. 
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penses of nationals of the participating countries to and from 
the United States, provided such expenses are payable in the cur- 
rencies of the participating countries. 


. The President's Foreign Scholarship Board has made a broad 


interpretation of “exchange of persons” to include professors, 
teachers, students, and specialists in arts and sciences. 


. The Institute of International Education has been designated to 


co-ordinate the exchange of elementary and secondary school 
teachers. The Conference Board of the Associated Research Coun- 
cils has been designated to co-ordinate the exchange of professors, 
lecturers, research workers, technicians, and other specialists. The 
U. S. Office of Education will administer programs for the send- 
ing of teachers to public schools under the Fulbright Act and 
the American Council will do the same for private schools. 


. Colleges and universities, professional groups, and other private 


agencies will be invited to participate in regional screening com- 
mittees. 


. Foundations will be established in the participating countries to 


co-ordinate services to citizens of the United States and to super- 
vise the screening of nationals of participating countries seeking 
to come to the United States. 


. It is estimated that the total funds available under this Act may 


be $140,000,000, which amount, supplemented by provisions of 
the G.I. Bill of Rights, may conceivably provide opportunity for 
5,000 citizens of the U.S.A. to study abroad each year for the 
next twenty years. 





ncaa 


2. The Smith-Mundt Act passed in January, 1948, authorizes the 

Secretary of State: 

a. “To provide interchanges on a reciprocal basis between the 
United States and other countries of students, trainees, teachers, 
guest instructors, professors, and leaders of specialized knowledge 
and skill.” 

b. To carry on a genuine educational program with the peoples of 
the world parallel with but separate from the Voice of America. 

c. To provide for exchange of persons, information, films, books, 
pamphlets in education, arts and sciences. 


The Smith-Mundt Act has been passed and approved, but ap- 
propriations have not yet been made for its exchange provisions. 
Whereas the Fulbright Act is limited to designated countries, to cur- 
rencies of those countries, to twenty years, and mainly to citizens of 
the United States, the Smith-Mundt Act will apply as broadly to the 
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world as circumstances permit, will provide United States dollars, 
will apply to nationals of the participating countries as well as to 
citizens of the United States, and ‘‘can operate as long and as richly as 
Congress wants it to.’’* 

It is hoped that the two acts will supplement each other. “For 
example: a Burmese student might get his transportation to the 
United States paid under the Fulbright Act (with Burmese rupees). 
Once in the United States, his living and tuition expenses might be 
paid under the Smith-Mundt Act (with United States dollars.)’’* 


3. The G.I. Bill of Rights 
The timeliness of this discussion is further attested by the fact that 
under the G.I. Bill of Rights ex-service personnel may study in 
most of the higher educational institutions of the world. It is 
assumed that programs made possible by these three Acts will be 
co-ordinated. 


This is merely a sketch of the larger context in which I wish to dis- 
cuss the counseling of students from overseas. There is another con- 
sideration of greater immediate importance. It should not be assumed 
that exchange per se promotes intercultural understanding. Those of 
us who have been abroad with our military forces know that experi- 
ence abroad may intensify prejudice rather than promote understand- 
ing. We know, too, that some students from overseas go home with 
no genuine understanding of our culture. Something more than ex- 
change of bodies is required. There must be careful selection of the 
unofficial ambassadors who are exchanged. They must be prepared in 
mind and heart for such study. And they must be dedicated to a 
mission of service in their own countries to give purpose and mean- 
ing to their experiences abroad. Much understanding must be put into 
the policies, plans, and processes of exchange. 

Here is where the counselors of students from overseas come in. 
It is their special responsibility to study the problems and to learn 
the processes and techniques by which all of us may become more 
effective in our relationships with these unofficial ambassadors. 

This will require, among other things, a reorientation of our per- 
sonnel officers, our faculty members, and our students. The job 





“Source: Horace Mann League Letter Number Forty-three, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C., February 23, 1948. 
* Ibid. 
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cannot be done by doing things to and for students from overseas. 
We must learn to do things with these students. We must receive 
them as informants, as consultants, and as unofficial ambassadors. 

Knowledge of their families, their educational systems, their way 
of life, their problems, their hopes, and their aspirations will greatly 
enrich our understanding. There are many ways in which doing 
things with these students will enrich our lives as counselors, as in- 
structors, as fellow students, as friends. 

This is the most effective way to assist students from overseas in 
achieving their purposes in coming here. Once we demonstrate our 
genuine interest in them and their countries, they become interested 
in seeking from us information about our families, our schools, our 
way of life, our hopes, and our aspirations. 

I judge the success of our program of counseling at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, in large part by what I observe taking 
place spontaneously in the cafeteria lines, in the library, in the cor- 
ridors, on our visits to schools and other institutions. Are students 
from overseas teaming up with our students in clubs, in study groups, 
in theater parties, on shopping trips, in the social rooms, in the 
dormitories, and in vacation periods in American homes? 

Some important considerations which I can only mention are: 

First, experience of the counselor of students from overseas con- 
firms the critical importance of making available to all students an 
integrated personnel program; 

Second, a well-selected group of students from other countries 
should enrich the educational environment for all students; and 

Third, a clear bid should be made for a greater sharing of respon- 
sibility with the community. 


II 
Present Status of Exchange Students in the U.S.A.° 


1. There are approximately 20,000 students from overseas in the 
U.S.A. 

2. These students come from 110 different countries. 

3. There are approximately three times as many men as women. 

4. Fully 85 per cent of these students come on family funds, or are 





*Source: Unofficial Ambassadors, published by Committee on Friendly Relations 
Among Foreign Students, 347 Madison Avenue, New York, 1947-48. 
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working part-time to meet expenses. Approximately 10 to 15 per 
cent of them hold government scholarships, or scholarships from 
private agencies. Not more than one-tenth of them are receiving 
some financial aid from our colleges and universities. Many are 
having a very difficult time financially. 

5. These 20,000 students seek admission and tend to enroll in 
larger and better known universities. 

6. The largest numbers of students come from the following 
countries: 
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7. They were largely concentrated in the larger universities as 
indicated by universities which enrolled 100 or more in 1946-47: 


. Columbia University 

. University of California 

Harvard University 

. University of Michigan 

New York University 

University of Minnesota 

. Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
. Cornell University 


Teme anop 
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Louisiana State University 
University of Washington 


. University of Wisconsin 


Howard University 


. University of Chicago 
. Syracuse University 

. University of Texas 

. Yale University 

. University of Illinois 


University of Pennsylvania 
Purdue University 
Ohio State University 


. Iowa State University 
. University of Detroit 
. Fordham University 


These 20,000 students from overseas are distributed over the 


length and breadth of the U.S.A. attending more than 900 colleges 
and universities. 


9. 


They are chiefly interested in our technology: engineering, sci- 


ence and agriculture. 

10. Each of these students from overseas has problems and needs 
the assistance of a counselor. Most of them have innate resourceful- 
ness and manage fairly well, but some need very special assistance 
with personal problems. 


a. 


Cc. 


A Hindu student arrived from Bombay by air after an elapsed time 
of 48 hours in clothing appropriate for a semi-tropical climate. At 
the time of his arrival, New York was experiencing semi-Arctic 
climate. He had no living accommodations, little money, and was 
late for registration. 


. Truth is sometimes stranger than fiction, as is the story of one of 


our Chinese women, who saw two of her sisters murdered by a 
Japanese soldier, killed the soldier and escaped into the interior, 
came to the U.S.A. in 1946, developed tuberculosis, and is now in 
a sanatorium where she must stay for at least eighteen months. 

A student from the Gold Coast, West Africa, after long planning 
and preparation finally managed to come to the U.S.A. For a full 
year after his arrival he was unable to obtain any money from his 
sponsor. After his money finally came through he discovered that 
it would take three years more than he had planned to complete 
the requirements for the doctorate. 
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III 


Functions of the Counselor of Students from Overseas 


It is important that we view the functions of the counselor in the 
context of the total program of information, orientation, and counsel- 
ing. These functions are interdependent. It is the responsibility of 
the counselor to establish a total program of exchange of students 
in his institution, which is so conceived, so planned, and so co- 
ordinated that each student will obtain the assistance he needs at the 
time he needs it. Much of this program will be accomplished by 
others, but the counselor must take cognizance of what others can 
and should do, utilize available resources, and supplement them as 
needed. 

1. The first need of the prospective student from overseas is for 
iq information necessary for intelligent choices. Intercultural under- 
standing requires a much better job in matching interests, abilities, 
. and needs of individuals, countries, and institutions. More specifically, 
the information needed by the prospective student includes: 


: a. Information about the countries offering the best opportunities for 
study in his chosen field. This is the first requirement. Should he 
i go to England, France, India, China, Brazil, or the U.S.A.? This 
is mainly a problem for the country from which the prospective 
student comes. But the counselor of students from overseas must 
understand it and contribute what he can to its solution. He must 
prepare himself for counseling American students who plan to 
study abroad, because he is a natural source of information. By way Hs 
of example, consider for a moment where our ex-service personnel 
are going on the G.I. Bill of Rights. They are going, or trying to go, 
mainly to countries and institutions best known in the U.S.A.: 
Oxford, Cambridge, Paris. They are almost completely neglecting 
excellent opportunities in India, China, and South America. Our 
information literature sent to inquiring persons abroad should point 
up this problem and suggest sources of first-hand information, such 
as fellow countrymen who have traveled and studied in different 
countries, cultural institutes or foundations where they exist (and 
many more may be established in the future), the cultural attachés 
of embassies, and consuls of the different countries. 
b. Information about the institutions best qualified to serve the student’s 
needs in the country finally selected is the second requirement. There 
is too much concentration in a few institutions at present, both in 
the U.S.A. and elsewhere. It should be the general policy of gov- 
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ernments and educational authorities, and therefore of counselors 
of students from overseas, to encourage and to facilitate a wider 
distribution of students, both to countries and to institutions within 
countries. In the long view this is wise policy for all concerned. The 
information literature we send to inquiring persons should point 
up the problem and make suggestions for its solution. Fellow 
countrymen who have traveled and studied in the country chosen, 
cultural institutes, cultural attachés, selection committees, and con- 
suls should be helpful sources of supplementary information. 


c. Information about how to prepare for the period of study abroad 


is the third requirement. The information obtained by students is 
largely hit or miss at present. We should immediately greatly im- 
prove our flow of authentic information to prospective students 
from overseas. One of our best sources of help in this matter is 
our present group of students from overseas. Most of them return 
to positions of leadership. Prospective students should be urged 
to confer with a countryman who has recently studied in the U.S.A., 
and preferably with one who has studied at the institution where he 
wishes to study. There is need for common use of a guide to 
students from overseas which will provide general information 
applicable to all. Such guides have been prepared by the Institute 
of International Education including a general orientation handbook 
entitled Meet the U.S.A. These should be used by all of us, until 
more comprehensive guides are available. 

There is a second aspect of information of concern to the counselor, 
namely, the information needed by his institution about the pro- 
spective student, his preparation, and his country. This is chiefly the 
responsibility of the Admissions Officer, but the counselor is respon- 
sible for seeing that adequate policies and procedures are followed 
in obtaining such information. He must know the sources of infor- 
mation and to whom to go for assistance. Every problem of admis- 
sions, whether quality of the student admitted, delay in sending the 
necessary certificate of admission, determination of equivalents, or 
requirements for degrees, will be brought to the counselor sooner 
or later. He should anticipate such problems. The unofficial am- 
bassador should be carefully selected. No service is done the indi- 
vidual or his country, and almost certainly the major objective of 
intercultural understanding will not be accomplished, if unqualified 
students are admitted, or if the student is admitted to the wrong 
institution. Having said this, I hasten to say just as emphatically 
that the process of selection and admission must be conceived as a 
personnel service: we are dealing with persons—persons who are 
the only hope for accomplishing our objectives. Administrative con- 
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venience and efficiency are important, but they must always be sub- 
ordinated to human values. I wish it were possible to require every 
admissions officer to experience just once what it feels like to be a 
stranger in a strange land. He would certainly be more understanding 
of the human factors involved in admissions. The counselor must 
make this his concern; otherwise he will be overwhelmed with 
problems, many of which are quite unnecessary. 


2. The second need of students from overseas is for orientation to 
American life and the plan of study in the U.S.A., especially in the 
institution in which he is to study. Here I ask your indulgence for a 
brief outline of the policies, procedures, and program of Teachers 
College. We have had a large number of students from overseas for 
nearly half a century. For a quarter of a century a special program of 
information, orientation, and counseling has been in operation. 


a. The chief purposes of our program are: 


(1) 


(2) 


b. The 
(1) 


To induct the student from overseas into the life of the College 
as a self-sufficient, equal member of the student body, as 
quickly as possible. To this end all the administrative, counsel- 
ing, and instructional services of the College are available 
to him on equal terms with students from the U.S.A. In 
addition, special assistance is given as needed throughout his 
period of study, chiefly to enable him to make optimum use 
of the regular services. 

To establish a relationship with students from overseas which 

facilitates their contribution to the enrichment of the life and 

work of the College community in the promotion of intercul- 
tural understanding. 

current orientation program includes: 

An Orientation Week which is held immediately preceding 

the registration period each session and which new students are 

required to attend. The principal activities of this week are: 

(a) Counseling. 

(b) Lectures on New York City, Columbia University, Teach- 
ers College and the Plan of Study and Advisement. 

(c) Visits to points of interest on the campus and in New 
York City, with a view to familiarizing students with their 
physical environment and the transportation system. 

(d) Diagnostic English Tests to determine the competence of 

students in the use of the English language and to provide 

a basis for placement in English courses and for limiting 

programs, if necessary. 
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(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(e) Social events (luncheons and a tea) to promote acquaint- 
ance among students. Faculty members, older students from 
overseas, and American students participate in these social 
affairs. 

An orientation course in American Culture and Education is 

required of all students from overseas during the first session 

of study. This course includes: 

(a) One half day a week spent observing in schools and other 
institutions. 

(b) Extensive use of films on American Culture and Education. 

(c) Readings, lectures, discussions. 

(d) A luncheon each week, to which members of the faculty 
and selected students are invited as guest speakers. 

An International Film Series is a weekly feature of the orien- 

tation program in which films of different countries are shown. 

Students from these countries serve as resource persons and 

leaders of discussion. These film showings are open to all 

students of the College. They provide one means of doing 
things with students from overseas. 

An International Club, membership in which is open to ail 

students of the College, is joint sponsor with a faculty com- 

mittee of the International Film Series, of social programs, 
and of various other means of inducting students from over- 
seas into the life of the College. 


3. The third need of students from overseas is for counseling. All 
students need counseling; some more, some less. 


a. Students from overseas have special needs for counseling because: 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


(5) 


They are strangers in a strange land. 

They are unfamiliar with American life and education. 

They often are limited in their use of English. 

They often have special personal problems of finding suitable 
living accommodations, meeting the inflated costs of living, 
understanding the regulations of the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service regarding their visas, and knowing to whom to 
turn for assistance. 

They should have an interest in understanding American life. 
To this end they need to make friends, share experiences and 
do things with students from the U.S.A. While such experiences 
should be as spontaneous and natural as possible, students 
from overseas usually need assistance in making the initial 
contacts. They often need the assistance of a counselor in 
matters of etiquette. 
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(6) 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


They need special counseling regarding academic matters: 

choice of field of specialization, choice of major field adviser, 

choice of courses, use of the library, methods of instruction, 

requirements for degrees, standards, marks and regulations. 

b. Policies and practice at Teachers College will serve as examples of 
one way to provide the counseling needed: 


When possible, information is sent by mail to the prospective 
student well in advance of his departure from his home country. 
Correspondence is invited. 
New students are required to attend Orientation Week prior 
to the regular registration period. This week has proved an 
effective means of assisting the student to settle-in to his new 
environment. Its chief values are believed to be the develop- 
ment of a feeling and the establishment of friendly personal 
relationships necessary for effective counseling. 

All matters pertaining to the life and work of students from 

overseas are co-ordinated by the Counselor and his assistants, 

including: 

(a) Utilization of all the administrative, counseling, and in- 
structional services of the College, including: 

(1) Counseling by major professor and instructors. 

(2) Health counseling, vocational counseling and psycho- 
logical counseling. 

(b) Special counseling of students from overseas. During the 
first session, especially during the first weeks, and de- 
creasingly throughout the student's period of study, the 
student needs someone to whom he may go for counsel 
On any matter which disturbs him, whether trivial or 
important. This requires among other things: 

(1) The establishment of a relationship between the 
counselor and the student which is friendly, permis- 
sive, and completely frank. 

(2) Authority of the counselor for co-ordination and for 
final approval of the program of the student for the 
first session, including: 

(a) Choice of field of specialization. 

(b) Choice of major professor. 

(c) Control of amount of work to be undertaken by 
the student whose competence in the use of 
English is limited. 

(d) Requirement of courses or tutorial work in Eng- 
lish when needed. 
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(ec) Requirement of an orientation course in Ameti- 
can culture and education during the first session 
to provide experience, interpretation, and coun- 
seling necessary for a gradual induction of the 
student into the corporate life of the college 
community. 

After the completion of the work of the first session 
the student may return to the counselor for assistance, 
but by this time he should have become relatively 
self-sufficient in knowing the resources of the College 
and in making use of them. He should be more or 
less on a par with other students, except for special 
problems peculiar to students from overseas, or to 
the individual. 


IV 


Qualifications of the Counselor of Students from Overseas 


I need not discuss the professional and personal qualifications of 
counselors in general. We are doubtless in substantial agreement that 
the effective counselor of students needs much more knowledge than 


most of us have. I assume that the counselor of students from over- 
seas should meet high standards of professional competence. But I 
am chiefly concerned in this discussion with the personal qualities 
of persons who counsel students from overseas. No amount of pro- 
fessional preparation and experience can possibly be a substitute for 
certain necessary personal qualities. Here, I indulge in a bit of 
idealism. 

1. The personal qualities of the counselor must include as large a 
measure of the following qualities as possible: 


a. Fundamental belief in and commitment to the American way of 
life; its ideals and aspirations; its problems and solutions; balanced 
by a belief that the U.S.A. is not perfect, but could be improved 
and enriched by contact with other cultures. 

b. Fundamental belief in and commitment to the interdependence of 
all peoples and the need for intercultural understanding. 

c. Fundamental belief in and commitment to the exchange of students 
as one of the most effective means of promoting intercultural under- 
standing and One World. 

. Fundamental belief in and commitment to counseling as a necessary 
means of accomplishing the objectives of exchange of students. 
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e. Genuine sincerity and frankness in all human relationships. 


f. 


Genuine interest and faith in people, as persons, for their present 
worth and for their potentialities, and wholesome personal rela- 
tionships with his own countrymen. (The position should not be a 
channel of escape for persons who cannot get along with their ‘own 
people’, so seek solace in strangers. ) 


. Genuine interest and faith in students from other cultures, as per- 


sons and as unofhicial ambassadors. 


. Genuine sympathy with and understanding of the problems of 


students from overseas. 
Great patience in assisting students from overseas in solving their 
problems. 


. Firm belief and confidence in one’s self as an effective counselor of 


students from overseas. 


. Ability to work harmoniously with other agencies and departments 


both within and without his institution, 


2. Professional qualifications of the counselor should include as 
many and as much of the following as possible: 


a. 
b. 


C. 
d. 


Knowledge of the chief characteristics of the culture of the U.S.A. 
Knowledge of the chief characteristics of other cultures of the 
world. A genuine interest in learning from students from other 
cultures is indispensable. 

Travel or study in other countries is highly desirable. 

Knowledge of the theories and techniques of counseling, of human 
relationships, and of intercultural understanding is essential, If the 
counselor does not possess such knowledge, he should set about 
obtaining it as quickly as possible. 


3. Necessary administrative arrangements for effective counseling 
include: 


a. 


b. 


Appointment of a qualified person to serve as counselor. 
Allotment of adequate time for counseling. It should be understood 
that effective counseling of students from overseas requires much 
more time, perhaps twice or three times as much time as that usually 
allotted to American students. 

The following schedule is suggested as a target: 

(1) 1-25 students, one-tenth of the full time of the counselor. 

(2) 26-50 students, one-fifth of the full time of the counselor. 

(3) 51-75 students, three-tenths of the full time of the counselor. 
(4) 76-100 students, two-fifths of the full time of the counselor. 
(5) 101-150 students, one-half of the full time of the counselor. 
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(6) 151-200 students, three-fourths of the full-time of the coun- 
selor. 
(7) 201-300 students, full time of the counselor. 
(8) 301-500 students, full time of one counselor, and one or more 
assistant counselors. 
c. An easily accessible office or student center for counseling and 


related activities is essential. 
d. The counselor must have a liberal schedule of posted office hours 
and be accessible at other times for emergency problems. 


V 


Need for Professional Preparation of Counselors 
of Students from Overseas 


With students from overseas now distributed among over 900 
colleges and universities and with over 400 counselors already serv- 
ing in these institutions, the time has come for special professional 
education for such service. Such professional preparation should in- 
clude adequate courses and practical experience in counseling. While 
thorough professional preparation as a counselor prior to service is 


desirable, this is quite impossible at present. The major portion of 
the counselor’s professional preparation, therefore, must be obtained 
on the job; chiefly through learning by doing in the day-to-day 
counseling of students, co-operation with and learning from other 
counselors, study of professional literature, and participation in 
research in this field. 

Among the purposes of the proposed national association of coun- 
selors of students from overseas should be the development of pro- 
fessional attitudes, conduct of research studies, and the stimulation of 
individuals to seek professional preparation for their work. A first 
step in offering such professional education will be taken by Teach- 
ers College in the Summer Session of 1948. I quote from the an- 


nouncement: 


Education s209Mx—Practicum for foreign student advisers, 4-8 points. 
Professor Clarence Linton and Miss Virginia French. 8:30-11:20 A.M. 
and 2:30-5 P.M., 2 Milbank. Registration by permission of the 
instructors. Limited to twenty-five students. 

This course is planned for persons already appointed to the position 
of foreign student adviser in a college or university, or other agency ; 
and is designed to assist them in developing more effective advisement 
and orientation programs for their respective institutions or agencies. 
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Requirements include participation in the varied program in Teachers 
College; in class discussions of programs, problems, procedures; in 
readings and research; and in preparation of a comprehensive program 
for the students’ own institution or agency. 


In this practicum students from the U.S.A. (i.e. counselors of stu- 
dents from overseas) will be full participants along with an approxi- 
mately equal number of students from overseas in a variety of inter- 
cultural activities, including: 


1. The orientation course in American Culture and Education, where 
the counselors will serve as consultants and resource persons to help 
the students from overseas understand us. 

2. The International Film Series in which films of the U.S.A. and of 
different countries will be used as sources of information and as 
a stimulus to discussion of the different cultures. In this activity, 
the counselors will serve as informants and consultants for American 
films and the students from overseas will serve as informants and 
consultants for the films on their respective countries to help us 
to understand them. 

3. Visits to schools, to United Nations, and to other institutions and agen- 
cies will provide further opportunities for sharing experiences. 

4, Each counselor will be teamed up with a different student from 
overseas each week (six different students from six different coun- 
tries during the Summer Session) for study, conferences, preparation 
of written work, and other activities. Thus each student, from the 
U.S.A. and from overseas, will have an opportunity to know fairly 
well at least six persons from other cultures. It is believed that 
these experiences will encourage genuine sharing of knowledge, 
problems, attitudes, ideals, and aspirations, from which we should 
learn something about intercultural understanding. 

5. In addition, the counselors will have a two-hour session to them- 
selves with the instructors for lectures, discussions, and evaluation 
of their experience, and for planning programs for their own insti- 
tutions or agencies. 


VI 


In Conclusion 


The American people’s interest in other peoples of the world is 
running high today. We have come to understand, perhaps only 
vaguely and superficially, but nevertheless with feeling, that our 
future welfare is tied up with and dependent upon the welfare of 
others. Education is teeming with projects designed to learn the tech- 
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niques of intercultural understanding. Heightened concern with the 
exchange of students is one manifestation of this interest. 

It is the responsibility of educational leaders to provide specific 
objectives, a sound program, and techniques which will focus this 
potential of interest and canalize efforts to build a sound foundation 
for long-view policy and sustained achievement. 

I earnestly urge that the ACPA accept the challenge of the oppor- 
tunity and responsibility of promoting an effective program of ex- 
change of students by: 


1. Facilitating the admission and enrollment of students from overseas. 

2. Recommending the appointment of qualified persons to serve as 
counselors to students from overseas. 

3. Recommending to your administrative officers and faculty that they 
support appeals to impress upon your congressmen and senators the 
need for adequate appropriations for exchange of students. 

4, Recommending that the efforts of your institution be co-ordinated 
with those of other institutions and agencies, so that we shall marshall 
the total force of educational leadership to meet this challenge. 


The people of the United States are investing many billions of 
dollars in peace. We shall probably invest 17 or more billions to 
help Europe achieve peace and recovery. This investment is neces- 
sary for us as well as for the peoples of Europe and the world. If 
ERP contributes to the peace of the world it will have been worth 
many times what it will cost in dollars. 

The greatest investment in peace must be in the minds and hearts 
of people. The program of exchange is such an investment. Now 
that our government has taken the first significant steps in the G.I. 
Bill of Rights, in the Fulbright Act, and in the Smith-Mundt Act, 
we, the officers of our higher educational institutions, should put 
our best thinking and efforts into the program. 

In closing, I venture a prediction and set a target. We have ap- 
proximately 20,000 students from overseas today. This is about four 
times as many as we had in 1938. We shall have 30,000 by 1950 and 
60,000 by 1960. This prediction is based on the assumption that 
peace will be achieved and maintained and the further assumption 
that our colleges and universities can and will accommodate these 
increasing numbers of unofficial ambassadors with mutual profit to 
them and to ourselves. The total cost of 60,000 students from over- 
seas for 40 years would be less than the cost of ERP for the first year. 









































The Michigan College Agreement 
EMIL LEFFLER 


IB fee GROWING pressure for the expansion of the scope and con- 
tent of secondary education has given new meaning to the col- 
lateral issue of what constitutes adequate preparation for successful 
accomplishment in college. Far-reaching consequences are likely to 
materialize as a result of tendencies now in evidence. 

The adoption in Michigan of a new high school-college agreement 
on admissions merits the thoughtful attention of all who are inter- 
ested in educational processes. Perhaps a brief statement summariz- 
ing the basic steps leading to the new policy may not be amiss. 

In September, 1937, the so-called Michigan Study of the Secondary 
School Curriculum resulted from a proposal made by the Department 
of Public Instruction. A directing committee of eleven members, re- 
sponsible to the State Board of Education, chose the personnel and 
determined the policies. Dr. J. Cecil Parker was appointed to direct 
the study in which he was assisted by various other educators. 

An over-all twelve year period was given to the total program and 
fifty-four secondary schools in the State were designated as co- 
operating institutions. Without attempting any further discussion of 
the study, which has been amply reported elsewhere, attention is 
drawn to the fact that one aspect of the program was the so-called 
“College Agreement.” A definite working relationship was estab- 
lished between the fifty-four participating schools and the institutions 
of higher learning pertaining to the admission of graduates from the 
co-operating secondary schools. Under the terms of this agreement, 
each of the institutions of higher learning expressed its willingness— 


“To admit graduates of schools included in the Michigan Study of 
the Secondary School Curriculum in terms of its adopted standards 
of admission and without reference to the pattern of subjects which 
they have pursued, provided they are recommended by the school from 
among the more able students in the graduating class. It is our under- 
standing that this agreement includes graduates of the schools in the 
years 1940 through 1950.” 


Although this particular agreement is still in effect, there has been 
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a growing feeling in certain areas that the admissions policies of the 
institutions of higher learning were still too restrictive to permit the 
secondary schools of the State to make any extensive experimental 
changes in their own curricula. This has been held to be disad- 
vantageous to the eighty or more per cent of the graduates of Michi- 
gan secondary schools who do not go on to college. During the past 
several years, the Department of Public Instruction has attempted to 
bring the secondary schools and the institutions of higher learning 
closer together, with the purpose in mind of developing a more effec- 
tive working policy. To this end, the Michigan College Association, 
representing all of the institutions of higher learning in the State, 
was asked to give its consent to a new procedure affecting their 
admissions policies for graduates of certain approved Michigan sec- 
ondary schools. 

At the 1946 fall meeting of the Michigan College Association, 
consent was given to a further modification of entrance require- 
ments. Michigan institutions have for many years required two 
major sequences of three units each and two minor sequences of two 
units each, as the core of the admissions pattern. Five sequence areas 
have been recognized, namely English, social science, laboratory 
science, mathematics and foreign languages. English has been re- 
quired of all applicants as a major sequence. Five or six additional 
elective units have completed the requirements. 

Under the new College Agreement, students who are graduates of 
Michigan secondary schools approved by the College Agreement 
Committee, are privileged to seek admission to Michigan institutions 
of higher learning without reference to the pattern of subjects un- 
dertaken in the secondary schools. The exact language of the new 
agreement is as follows: 

“The College Association agrees to disregard the pattern of subjects 
pursued in considering for admission the graduates of selected ac- 
credited high schools provided they are recommended by the school 
from among the more able students in the graduating class. This 
agreement does not imply that students must be admitted to certain 
college courses or curricula for which they cannot give evidence of 
adequate preparation.” 

A College Agreement Committee of ten members was created 
representing the State Department of Public Instruction, the colleges 
and the secondary schools. A working procedure for the evaluation of 
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applications from secortdary schools wishing to qualify under the 
agreement was developed. Basically, they are: 
1. An improved program of adequate personnel records. 
. A continuing curriculum study by the faculty as a whole. 
. A systematic follow-up study of former students. 
. A specific program of orientation to the college or vocation of 
the student’s choice. 


In addition, these approved secondary schools are to offer certain 
basic information for the aid of admissions officers in evaluating the 
credentials of students making application under the new program. 
The information to be submitted is to be a summarized composite of 
the new records each school is required to keep as a part of this 
agreement. 

Already more than twenty-five per cent of the students attending 
Michigan secondary schools are in institutions which have been 
approved under the terms of the new College Agreement. Regional 
associations of these schools are actively at work to promote the 
program. 

Since it is altogether likely that students who graduate from these 
approved secondary schools may choose to apply for admission to in- 
stitutions of higher learning outside of the state, admissions officers in 
non-Michigan colleges and universities may wish to anticipate such 
requests by investigating the program in greater detail. Requests for 
information should be addressed to the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction at Lansing. 





A Voluntary Statewide Testing Program in 
Michigan Secondary Schools 


ROBERT L. WILLIAMS 


TATEWIDE testing programs in the secondary schools are not new 
S in the American educational scene. Such programs frequently 
are managed by some central agency in the State, and are frequently 
understood, by those not intimately connected with their administra- 
tion, to imply a testing program common to all schools and common 
to all students in the subjects in which tests are given. 

In the state of Michigan, the University has been the leader in the 
testing-guidance movement for over a generation, based upon a 
statewide testing program in which participation on the part of the 
schools has been entirely voluntary and which has been so arranged 
that two secondary schools in the same community may receive differ- 
ent testing services based upon their individual school objectives and 
total educational program. From 1920 to 1932, the University con- 
ducted a statewide testing program in elementary schools, with vol- 
untafy participation from the co-operating schools. For several years 
prior to 1930, many of the colleges and universities of the state 
worked together under the sponsorship of the University and the 
Michigan Association of Collegiate Registrars in providing a testing 
program for freshmen immediately after they had entered one of the 
colleges of the state. These test results were analyzed, published and 
distributed by the University to all participating colleges. This pro- 
gram was discontinued after three years by mutual agreement of the 
colleges, because each institution felt the need of administering a 
testing program designed to meet its own specific needs. 

A statewide testing program for secondary school students was 
initiated by the University some 20 years ago, with voluntary participa- 
tion from the co-operating high schools. About 15 years ago, this 
statewide testing program was endorsed by the Michigan Secondary 
School Association, and from that time on has been conducted under 
the joint sponsorship of the University and this Association. A com- 
mittee composed of representatives of the Secondary School Associa- 
tion and the University has been in charge of the annual testing pro- 
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gram in this 15 year period. The responsibility for the management 
of the program, including statistical summaries and analyses and the 
publication of a comprehensive annual report, has been placed in the 
hands of the Bureau of Educational Reference and Research. These 
services, except for the purchase of the tests and the scoring thereof 
(usually by the high school teachers) have been offered at University 
expense. 

In the present program, tests are administered, in the main, to 
students in the first or second year of high school. This procedure 
allows the school to offer follow-up advice and counsel to its students 
in the later years. 

Although it is recognized that tests and follow-up guidance pro- 
cedures are tools without value except as they contribute to the suc- 
cessful operation of the total educational program of each individual 
school, the following outline describes the expanded services to be 
offered by the University to the schools of the state in testing and 
guidance procedures as one aspect of University service in the total 
educational program of the schools. 

The University has announced* that it is expanding the testing and 
guidance services which it has offered for over twenty years and 
which, during the past fifteen years, have been offered in co-operation 
with the Michigan Secondary School Association. In expanding these 
services, and making them available to all of the schools of the state, it 
is the purpose of the University to render the services desired by the 
schools. The services will be offered with four fundamental principles 
in mind: 

1. Participation on the part of the schools will continue to be voluntary. 
Each school may select that portion of the services which will be 
helpful. 

2. The characteristics of the objectives and educational program of 
the individual school will determine the types of testing-guidance 
services in which it is interested, 

3. The sole purpose of the expanded services is to be of assistance to 
the schools of the state. 

4. The University will be glad to render such other assistance to the 


* This announcement was made in February 1948. Since that time the Bureau 
of School Services has been established at the University. The Bureau will continue 
the services offered by several University agencies in the past and, in addition, will 
expand the services to schools of the state. 
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total educational program of the schools as may be requested and 
as are found to be feasible. 


THE USE OF TESTS 


Generally speaking, there are at least three types of test services to 
be considered, and it is probable that every school will find use for 
each in some aspect of its educational program. 


1. Test services in subjects in which the objectives are clearly recog- 
nized by virtually all schools offering instruction and in which 
measurement may be specific. In reading, for example, it is clear 
that skill in reading is a desired result. While there may be many 
variations in methods of teaching, standardized achievement tests 
are helpful in measuring the skill developed and in appraising dif- 
ferent methods of instruction. 

2. Test services for the measurement of special aptitudes by means of 
certain types of inventories and standard tests as a basis for an 
integrated guidance program. 

3. Test services for educational programs which have been especially 
designed to meet local needs. Such tests developed by local school 
staffs and based upon their local objectives will yield information 
that will be useful to the schools in the evaluation of these programs. 


Local circumstances and individual school objectives call for wide 
variation in the pattern of testing services. Locally developed tests 
may have great value to any school which has an educational program 
especially designed to meet the local situation, or which is conducting 
experimentation in the development of its educational program. 
Standardized tests may be of some value in these situations, but they 
cannot be expected to yield conclusive measurements of differen- 
tiated educational programs. 

The construction and use of locally developed tests for the meas- 
urement of differentiated educational programs requires much time 
and some experience. Many teachers are somewhat hesitant to embark 
upon such a testing project because they believe they lack technical 
training in the field. Since such services cannot be provided through 
available standardized tests, the University can offer special assistance 
to the schools of the state in this area. 

The University may be of assistance to the schools of Michigan, 
both elementary and secondary, in: 


1. The construction and use of tests by the local school staff. 
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| 2. The selection and use of aptitude tests and interest inventories. 
3. The selection and use of standardized achievement tests, as in arith- 
metic, reading, mathematics, and physics. 
4. The development of guidance programs. 


Test data with reference to general ability, interest, special apti- 
tudes, and achievement are basic in successful guidance, in adequate 
record-keeping, and in studies of instructional programs. The types 
of tests to be used and the time at which they are given depends 
: primarily on the uses to be made of the test results. Schools wishing 
an inventory of pupil interests, aptitudes, and achievement level, for 
use in guidance would, in all likelihood, make use of such services at 
the time the pupils enter the secondary school. Tests may also be 
| used in subsequent years to measure continuing achievement, for 
studying the effectiveness of the school program, and for further 
| guidance work. 


A SUGGESTED PROGRAM OF SPECIFIC SERVICES TO THE SCHOOLS 


| The University of Michigan program of services to the schools is 
designed to be broad in scope and to provide assistance in effective 
curriculum and guidance activities through the selection, use, ad- 
ministration, and scoring of tests, the preparation of special meas- 
uring instruments by local school staffs, and the provision of assistance 
in the development of effective guidance programs. An outline of 
services is listed below: 





1. An advisory service for schools regarding the selection of appro- 
priate tests, the degree of reliability, the availability of norms, and 
other criteria of their usefulness. 

2. An advisory service for any school or group of schools regarding 
the use of test results and other data in such areas as definition 
and measurement of objectives, maintenance of adequate pupil- 
personnel records, construction of tests, interpretation of test results, 
and suggestions for follow-up. Schools in the College Agreement, 
for example, might wish such services, based on their common 
core of interest. 

3. An advisory service available to schools regarding guidance pro- 
grams or selected phases of a guidance program, including services 
the schools may wish to render to individuals not enrolled in school. 

. The description, through the use of University publications and 

other media, of effective testing and guidance programs actually in 

operation in the schools of the state and the review of significant 
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experimentation in schools in other states that might be of value 
to the schools of Michigan. 
. Test rental service in a few instructional fields (if there is sufficient 
need for this). 
. Test scoring and reporting service at the lowest possible charge, 
including statements of norms (national and state, by size of 
school if desired) and suggestions for follow-up. 
. Extension of the advisory service through field consultation in a 
variety of ways: 
a. In individual schools 
1) Aiding in the statement of purposes of a testing program. 
2) Selection of tests to be used, or guidance in the development 
of tests for local purposes by the local schools. 
3) Directions for administering the tests and scoring. 
4) In-service training of a teacher or teachers designated by the 
principal to take charge of the local programs. 
5) Planning the follow-up guidance procedures. 
(Note: These procedures will take time—perhaps two or 
more visits to the school and several days, all told. More 
state-wide progress will be made, in the long run, if a 
limited number of schools are given effective assistance each 
year than if several times this number are “contacted” with 
incomplete assistance. ) 
b. In groups of schools meeting at a central point. 
. Conferences for elementary school and high school personnel. 
a. In selected centers of the state. 
b. Conferences, institutes, and workshops in Ann Arbor. 
. Conferences for personnel of other colleges that may assist in the 
testing and guidance service. 
. Continuing responsible participation by the officials of the ele- 
mentary schools in the further development and conduct of the 
services in the elementary schools of the state. 
. Continuing responsible participation by the Michigan Secondary 
School Association in the further development and conduct of the 
services in the secondary schools of the state. 
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The Registrar’s Primer 


A Statement on the Registrar's Field of Administration 
for Those Considering a Career in the Field 
and for Those New in the Field 


ROBERT E. MAHN 


I. THE DUTIES OF THE REGISTRAR 


LTHOUGH no two registrars have the same duties or responsibili- 

ties, the prospective registrar must prepare himself to carry 

out the following duties, all or most of which will at some time 
come under his jurisdiction: 


1. Public relations work with high schools and correspondence with 
prospective students. 

. Examining and passing upon entrance credentials. 

. Registration of students. 

. Keeping student records and certifying to these records. 

Preparing the class and examination schedules. 

Assigning classrooms and offices. 

Compiling institutional statistics and completing questionnaires. 

Serving on, and serving as secretary of, major administrative com- 

mittees. 

9. Editing and distributing the catalog, directory, and announcements. 


CONAWAY N 


Il. THE PERSON QUALIFIED TO ASSUME THESE DUTIES 


A. Personal Characteristics 


Basic to success in any area of endeavor are those fundamental 
human qualities that assure one of self-respect and the respect of 
others. To find satisfaction in a particular profession one must have 
the qualifications necessary for proficiency in the profession, We dis- 
cover some of the necessary qualifications for the registrar when we 
review the list of duties under section I. The words examining, keep- 
ing, preparing, and certifying which appear there, and which would 
appear with great frequency if this list were elaborated upon, denote 
routine, detail and accuracy. Unless a person has the ability to be accu- 
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rate and unless he can find satisfaction in routine work and a variety of 
detail, he will be at a disadvantage in the profession. 

By implication the work can be dull, but it can be so only to the 
registrar to whom the data in his office are not the live source of in- 
formation that will help the administration to keep itself informed 
on how effectively the objectives set for the institution are being met. 
Through proper analysis and interpretation of data, the registrar can 
become an important adviser to administrative officers and commit- 
tees. 

Contacts with people are numerous. They constitute one of the 
important aspects of the registrar’s work and provide one of the 
best means of promoting good will toward the institution and the 
office. 


B. Necessary Training 


The prospective registrar has a great advantage over those training 
for many of the other professions. During his undergraduate college 
career his daily observations of college routine and his contacts with 
college officials acquaint him with institutional organization and 
administrative routine. He is available to fill the need for part-time 
assistants in the registrar’s office during periods of recording and 
registration, and thus is able to gain an insight into these important 
procedures. 

In graduate school these contacts become more intimate and in- 
telligible through participation in research projects, laboratory and 
internship training programs, and courses in administrative theory 
and practice. No more than in any other profession can the registrar's 
training end with formal schooling. Only if he keeps abreast of 
current educational literature can he anticipate problems and prepare 
himself to meet them. 

The list of duties in section I provides a guide to the necessary 
fields of concentration in formal study and continuation study. The 
registrar must bring to his position a knowledge of the field of educa- 
tion and administration, including a thorough acquaintance with 
the important survey literature. He must have an appreciation of the 
personnel point of view, with a knowledge of the application, treat- 
ment, and interpretation of human measurements. He must be 
acquainted with the techniques of research, including a knowledge 
of basic statistical theory and practice. He must be familiar with 
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public relations practices and with routine editing policies and pro- 
cedures. 


Ill, THE STATUS OF THE REGISTRAR IN COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY ORGANIZATION 


In the evolution of administrative organization the registrar has 
assumed a position of equality with other academic officers. More and 
more he is being depended upon to supply the information essential 
to institutional self-study. With the answer to almost every problem 
in administration and instruction dependent in part on information 
contained in his office, his responsibilities are those of an important 
information and co-ordinating officer. Possibilities for service to stu- 
dents, alumni, faculty, and administrative officers are unlimited. His 
status, however, is not dependent on the multiplicity of duties per- 
formed by him; but on how in the performance of his duties he 
contributes to the successful operation of the university. 


IV. SOME PRINCIPLES OF OFFICE ORGANIZATION 


Techniques and procedures employed by registrars differ even more 
than their duties and responsibilities. What has worked for his 
predecessor may not work for the newcomer. What the newcomer 
thinks will not work at all may work very well. The registrar’s per- 
sonality enters into every technique and procedure. Although tre- 
mendously important, the technique of the office is secondary to the 
principle of service that must dominate its every activity. Unless this 
is so the office will be in constant danger of being stripped of the 
functions that logically belong to it. Once good will toward the office 
has been established, progress toward developing smoothly operating 
procedures and techniques will be a relatively simple matter. 

In his efforts to contribute to the smooth operation of the in- 
stitution, the registrar should bear in mind the distinction between 
his professional and service functions. His professional functions 
concern themselves primarily with the admission and registration 
procedures and with academic records and transcripts. His service 
functions may include any activities for which the records and normal 
routine of the office provide convenient facilities. Editing the catalog 
and bulletins, for example, would be classed as service functions. 
With this as a criterion the registrar will be in a position to exercise 
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discretion in accepting responsibilities if the element of choice is 
present. 

A registrar must not make the mistake of organizing his office on 
the premise that since there is but one registrar there is no one else 
on the campus interested in his problems. By asking for advice and 
criticism from committees and individuals he will find that there is 
considerable interest in his work. He must determine what is ex- 
pected of the office from the suggestions that are received. If in his 
professional opinion the suggestions are sound, it becomes his re- 
sponsibility to provide the ways and means of bringing about changes 
in services or providing additional services. 


V. SOME PRINCIPLES OF CONDUCT 


The well-trained registrar who respects others and their efforts, and 
unselfishly co-operates with them in furthering the objectives set for 
the institution, will not fail. If he is to keep himself above suspicion, 
he should, in all his dealings, strive always to say nothing about 
anyone that he would not say in his presence. When complaints 
come to him about someone he should inform the party verbally 
about the complaint and get his view of the matter before taking 
any action on it. Suspicion toward the registrar thrives when he does 
little toward getting the facts in every situation. Issuing directives 
without consulting the parties concerned will lead to trouble. It is 
not an easy policy to launch but is the only policy that is safe. 

Proper lines of authority must be respected. Frequently the registrar 
is in a position to enforce or reinforce proper lines of authority and 
responsibility for the good of the institution and for his own good. 
The example of methods of assigning office space will serve to illus- 
trate many situations. The registrar who makes assignments to in- 
dividuals makes himself subject to pressure for favors, and soon finds 
himself blamed by disappointed seekers of favors for a variety of 
things having little or no relation to the problem of assigning offices. 
The registrar who, after consultation with the deans and department 
chairmen concerned, assigns space to the departments on the basis of 
need and leaves the assignment of desk space to the respective de- 
partment chairmen, frees himself of many difficulties without in any 
way slighting his duty. 

The registrar’s profession will be forever indebted to the now- 
retired Registrar of the University of Kentucky, Ezra L Gillis, for 
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providing it with a workable philosophy. His plea for the “human 
touch” in administration, a thing he so well exemplifies, has borne 
much fruit. The best advice that can be given to the prospective 
registrar or to the newcomer in the registrar's field of administration 
is to read well the words of Professor Gillis in the Bulletin’ and 
JouRNAL? of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars. 


* The Efficient Registrar, Vol. IV, No. 4, July 1929. 

* The Evolution and Development of the Registrar's Office, Vol. XIV, No. 2, January 
1939; The Human Touch in Administration, Vol. XVI, No. 1, October 1940; Being 
A Registrar Now, Vol. XVII, No. 4, July 1942. 





COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY wishes to call the attention of its 
readers to an article entitled ‘Subversive of What?’’, by Julian 
P. Boyd, which appeared in the Atlantic Monthly for August, 
1948, and was reprinted in the Autumn number of the Bulletin 
of the American Association of University Professors. It should 
be required reading for every educator, and indeed, for every 
literate American. 














Crisis in College Enrollments 


BANCROFT BEATLEY 


cation”’ has arisen in the past two or three years to plague us 
and the other colleges. Prospective students have heard that colleges 
have so many qualified applicants that it has become exceedingly difh- 
cult to get in. So each has applied to from three to thirty colleges! 
Yes, I was told last year of one girl who has just been accepted by 
the twenty-sixth college to which she had applied, and of a boy who 
had applied to forty-seven. 

These multiple applications have increased many fold the work 
of admission offices everywhere, and have proved burdensome to the 
secondary schools which must prepare and submit the school records. 
Under the conditions that obtain today, our Committee on Admission 
reviews an applicant’s papers knowing full well that the girl is 
probably being considered by several other admission committees. 

There can be no doubt of the qualifications of, say, the top third of 
our applicants. But other admission committees are saying the same 
thing about the same group, and after these girls have been notified 
of acceptance by several colleges, each must choose one and reject 
the others. Then each college has more places to fill and accepts still 
other applicants. All summer long there is a shifting of college ac- 
ceptances as one student withdraws from B college to go to A, and 
one withdraws from C now that she can go to B. The shakedown is 
not complete untii after colleges are open in the fall. Indeed, late 
last year some colleges were frantically trying to fill vacancies from 
“waiting list’ names that were no longer waiting but had entered 
other colleges. One such college had let it be known the preceding 
April that it was accepting no more applications because its lists were 
already too long. 

What are some of the lessons that we at Simmons are learning from 
this situation? Stated briefly, they are: 

1. Though our lists of applicants are long, there are not enough A-1 
candidates among them who genuinely want the Simmons type of 
education. We must be continually alert to interpret the Simmons 
opportunity to each new group of secondary-school students. 
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2. 


The much-talked-of surplus of college applicants is more fictitious 
than real. Practically every well-qualified candidate is accepted for 
college, and, with few exceptions, by the college of his first choice. 
The apparent surplus of applicants is created by the multiple appli- 
cations. A prospective freshman can apply to hundreds of colleges 
if he wants to do so, but he can attend only one. 


. A system is sadly out of joint that keeps students in suspense and 


their families in turmoil all summer until Mary and John finally 
get located in college. Because of the shifting and the uncertainty, 
many students may not enter the colleges that are best for them. 


. To help rectify the situation, all college and school people should 


place more emphasis on the importance of choosing a college that 
fits the student’s abilities and ambitions. 


. Guidance officers in secondary schools can help by advising applica- 


tion to one or at most two colleges—colleges for which the student 
is really fitted and where he is practically sure of acceptance. 
Simmons is making a continual effort to work in close co-operation 
with secondary-school principals and guidance officers, accepting 
their judgment about a candidate wherever possible. 


. Parents should forego personal wishes for the good of the son or 


daughter. Sometimes the choice of an unsuitable college is dictated 
by the parent’s own college loyalty, and sometimes even by the 
family’s social ambition. 


. College officers would do well to avoid feeding the fires that burn 


them. To emphasize the great number of applications they receive 
merely stimulates multiple applications; the over-all number of 
candidates remains the same. Rather, these officers should spread the 
word that a well-qualified student who chooses a college wisely need 
apply to only one or two colleges. Let us reduce the fiction by 
emphasizing the facts. 











Wabash College’s Senior Study Camp 
JAMES J. PATERSON 


Fe THE past seventeen years, except for the war years of 1944 
and 1945, the Seniors of Wabash College have been given the 
opportunity of going in groups of 15, for five days during the month 
of March, to either Turkey Run State Park or the Shades Park, and 
there, under the direction of a faculty member, carrying on a program 
of study, recreation and discussion. 

The curriculum of Wabash is organized so as to bring almost all 
courses into three major divisions—Science, Social Sciences, and 
Humanities. During his Junior year a student has to choose one of 
these three divisions as his concentration. The last two years are 
spent largely on work in this concentration. 

In order to graduate each student must stand and pass in May of 
his Senior year both a written and oral comprehensive examination 
covering three subjects in his concentration division. 

During his senior year the student takes a Divisional Reading 
course which is handled on a tutorial or small seminar basis. 

Wabash College is non-coeducational and in general Senior classes 
run approximately from 50 to 75. 

This organization of the curriculum and these requirements for 
graduation were put into effect with the class of 1930. The first 
Senior Study Camp was also held in 1930. There is a direct connec- 
tion between these two things. 

Credit for the idea of the Senior Study Camp goes to Dr. John 
Coulter, a member of the Administrative staff. 

Purposes of the camp are: 

1. Afford an opportunity for concentrated study away from the 
interruptions of classes, extra-curricular activities, etc. 

2. Provide time for reading for comprehensive examinations. 

3. Help broaden the student and widen interest by directed group 
discussions. 

4. Afford final and close contact between the students themselves, 
and also between the students and the members of the faculty and 
administration. Faculty members come down to the camp nightly to 
be with the students for supper and take part in the evening discussions. 
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5. Afford the Seniors themselves the final opportunity to discuss 
the College and ways and means of improving it. 

To accomplish these purposes the camp was set up as follows: 

Originally only Seniors in the upper half of their class were 
eligible to go. Now all Seniors are eligible to go. 

Campers are divided into camp groups. Each camp contains a 
proportionate number of fraternity and independent men. Room- 
mates are drawn by lot, but fraternity brothers cannot room together. 

Schedule at camp: 


7:15—Breakfast 
8-12—Four hours of study 
12-1—Lunch 
1-3—Study 
3-S—Hiking or outdoor recreation 
5:15—Bowling or clean up 
6:15—7:15—Dinner 
Formal discussion period for 2 hours until 9:30 


After 9:30 students are allowed to go to bed, continue discussions, 
play cards, or do anything else they want to. 

The first thing when the students get to camp is to set up com- 
mittees to take charge of nightly discussion groups. 

Subjects are discussed in the following order: 

Monday—The College 
Tuesday—Religion 
Wednesday—Social Sciences 
Thursday—Sciences 
Friday—Campers’ choice 

The President and Deans make a special effort to attend on Mon- 
day night when the College is discussed. Outside guests and alumni 
are occasionally invited to attend during the week. 

The students are definitely encouraged to speak freely and hon- 
estly. There is the understanding that anyone can speak freely as long 
as he avoids personalities. This is one of the things that have con- 
tributed most to thé success of these camps. 

The student committee selects the topic for discussion for the 
nightly meetings. They lead the discussion and the camp director 
acts as moderator. 

Some of the topics discussed are: Should Wabash raise its tuition 
to $500 per year? The merits of the requirement of a course in 
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religion. What can the college man believe? Is there an individual 
personal God? Is religion necessary? United Nations versus Federal 
World Government. Russia and the rest of the world. Racial relation- 
ships. Labor unions. 

There is always a great conflict between the students in the Science 
division and the other two divisions. 

All views and criticism are attacked, including faculty and ad- 
ministrative views. 

The faculty and President very definitely welcome this situation. 
This affords an opportunity to find out what the students are honestly 
thinking and the President can present to them why he has taken a 
position one way or the other. 

This camp has resulted in the students’ being more closely ce- 
mented to Wabash College and more seriously interested in trying 
to help it meet its problems. 

The camp is not all study. Two hours per day are devoted to 
recreation. All the students get to know each other better. They 
hike, play cards, and have bull sessions together. 

Since the war with the increase of GI’s in the Senior class there 
has been some shift in emphasis on objectives of the Senior Camp; 
less pressure to study and more emphasis on discussion. 


Student reaction: 


Less than 10 per cent of the Seniors turn down the chance to go. 
When they do, it is usually because of family or financial problems, 
or because the man is carrying an exceedingly heavy load and cannot 
afford to miss school. Actually the percentage who don’t go because 
they don’t want to is less than 2 per cent. 

The students were asked to write brief articles on their views of 
the camp. Five per cent would not go back. Ten per cent were quite 
satisfied with the experience they had but were rather indifferent. 
The balance thought it was so good that it should be extended to 
the Freshman or Sophomore class. 

In their remarks very few emphasized the opportunity to study. 
They emphasized the fact that they got to know each other intimately, 
had their thinking stimulated, and found that the faculty and ad- 
ministration were really very human individuals. 







































Education Abroad 


Secondary Education in Latin America 
CAMERON D. EBAUGH 


ITH the steadily increasing flow of Latin American students 

W to United States colleges and universities, registrars and ad- 
missions officers are faced with the necessity of becoming acquainted 
with at least the main features of secondary education in the Central 
and South American republics. Just as there are variations in second- 
ary education among our own states, there are variations among the 
Latin American countries—only more so! All Latin American sec- 
ondary schools differ from our North American high school, and it is 
an important part of the admissions officer's job to build up for 
himself as complete an understanding of the major variations as he 
possibly can. It is the purpose of this paper to point out the most 
significant of these differences. 

An institution, or a type of institution such as the secondary 
schools of Latin America, can be judged fairly only in terms of its 
own philosophy, its expressed purposes and objectives, the nature of 
its staff and students, and the needs of the community or of the 
country in which the institution is located. The criteria for judging 
the individual institution must naturally vary somewhat for aca- 
demic, technical, commercial, and other schools, for the doctrine of 
individual differences is as valid for institutions as it is for individuals. 
And the fact should not be disregarded that it is more significant to 
judge what a school does than what it has. 


AIMS OF LATIN-AMERICAN SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Secondary education proper in Latin America is highly selective 
and is provided primarily as preparation for the professional schools 
of the university, which many students attend with no intention of 
ever practicing the profession in which they prepare themselves. The 
title of doctor, whether in medicine, law, letters, pharmacy, eco- 
nomics, or other field, carries with it a high degree of prestige in 
every walk of life and is often the sole aim of the majority of uni- 
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versity students, who hope for early, if not immediate, government 
employment. The courses of study, therefore, at both academic sec- 
ondary and university levels, are preponderantly theoretical, medicine 
being a notable exception. 

Commercial, technical (vocational) and teacher education are, of 
course, much more practical than the university-preparatory, and 
graduates of these practical types of schools find ready employment 
in the commercial houses, industrial plants, and elementary schools 
of the respective countries. Even in these vocational institutions, 
however, the traditional philosophy of education prevails; so that 
regardless of the field of vocational specialization, the regular second- 
ary school academic subjects of history, mathematics, science, geogra- 
phy, and language are given considerable emphasis. During the last 
decade or so, this emphasis has been intensified in many countries, 
to enable the students to meet the requirements for admission to the 
newer Faculty schools of economics, commerce, education, etc., in 
the universities. 


TERMS USED TO INDICATE LATIN-AMERICAN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Secondary schools in Latin America go by different names in dif- 
ferent countries. They are called ‘‘colegio,” ‘‘colégio,” ‘“‘liceo,” 
“lycée,” “‘instituto,” “‘academia,’+ “‘gimnasio,” ‘‘gindsio,” ‘‘escuela 
secundaria,” “escuela media,” “‘escuela preparatoria,’” and even 
“escuela superior.’”” In most instances names of secondary schools 
vary within the same country. In Chile, for example, the national 
public schools are “‘liceos,” and the private and Church schools are 
“colegios’’; but the oldest and most famous secondary school in the 
country is the ‘Instituto Nacional” in Santiago. 


” ee 


ORGANIZATION 


Secondary education in Latin America is based on five or six years 
of elementary schooling. The secondary school course varies among 
the different countries from four years in Guatemala to seven in 
Brazil. The typical program comprises five years of study. Many of 
the secondary schools, especially the private and Church institutions, 
maintain preparatory divisions on the elementary school level, and 
a few so-called “colegios” and “‘liceos”’ are entirely elementary. There 
are also a sizeable number of secondary schools which provide only 
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a part of the official secondary school course—the first two or three 
or four years. A number of new national secondary schools (in- 
stitutos) in El Salvador, for instance, were opened in 1946 providing 
the first year only, and by adding another year’s work each year it is 
hoped that they will provide the complete five-year course by 1950. 
Many Salvadorians, however, fear that because of economic difficul- 
ties, parental apathy and other considerations, the number of students 
continuing into the upper years will be too small to warrant the 
provision of the upper years. 

In a few countries, such as Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, Ecuador, 
Mexico, and Venezuela, the secondary school is divided into a lower 
and an upper division or cycle, somewhat similar to the junior-senior 
high school organization in the United States. In Latin America, 
however, the upper division is generally differentiated according to 
the university professional school the student plans to enter. This 
division may be on a 5-2 plan, as in Mexico; on a 4-2 plan, as in 
Colombia and Ecuador; on a 4-1 plan, as in Cuba and Venezuela; 
on a 3-3 plan, as in Chile, or on a 4-3 plan, as in Brazil. Cuba, Co- 
lombia, and Venezuela award a junior diploma (bachillerato ele- 
mental) on completion of the first cycle, and a senior diploma on 
completion of the second cycle. Only completion of the second 
cycle, however, admits the student to the national universities or to the 
entrance examinations sometimes required by the universities. Follow- 
ing arg the Latin American countries, with the duration of elementary 
and secondary education, respectively, indicated in years by the num- 
bers. (For countries having a divided program, the number of years 
in each cycle is given:) Argentina, 6-5; Bolivia, 6-6; Brazil, 5-4-3; 
Chile, 6-3-3; Colombia, 5-4-2; Costa Rica, 6-5; Cuba, 6-4-1; Dominican 
Republic, 8-4; Ecuador, 6-4-2; El Salvador, 6-5; Guatemala, 6-4; 
Haiti, 6-6-1; Honduras, 6-5; Mexico, 6-3-2; Nicaragua, 6-5; Panama, 
6-6; Paraguay, 6-6; Peru, 6-5; Uruguay, 6-4-2; and Venezuela, 6-4-1. 


CURRICULA 


The curricula of the Spanish American secondary schools are pretty 
much alike, except in the number of years required for the diploma. 
Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Panama, Paraguay, and Uruguay 
require six years; Argentina, Costa Rica, Cuba, El Salvador, Hon- 
duras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Peru, and Venezuela require five, and the 
Dominican Republic and Guatemala require four. 
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All subjects are required. Mathematics includes algebra, plane and 
solid geometry, and (sometimes) trigonometry. Science laboratory 
facilities are meager, so that physics and chemistry are presented 
largely as theory subjects. Natural science, which is usually given in 
several consecutive years, includes anatomy, physiology, hygiene, 
botany, zoology, biology, and sometimes elements of astronomy, 
geology, and cosmography. Geography is generally taught in relation 
to history. French and English are the common foreign languages. 
History includes ancient, medieval, European, Asiatic, and American; ) 
but “American” is largely Latin American. Very little attention is 
given to United States history, and in what is given, considerable 
emphasis is placed on our “imperialism.” Philosophy is largely psy- 
chology, logic, and morality. 

TABLE I 
SECONDARY SCHOOL PROGRAM IN PARAGUAY 




























Hours a Week per School Year 


Subject Total 
I le ii A 








Spanish 3 3 


5 
Mathematics 5 
Geography 2 
History 4 
4 
4 





Latin 

Foreign Language (French or English) 
Natural Sciences 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Psychology 

Political Economy 

Philosophy 

Civics and Common Law 3 

Greek and Latin Roots 2 
Fine Arts 3 3 

Mechanical Arts 2 

Moral Education 2 
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Total: 30 30 30 30 32 30 182 





Table I gives the official six-year secondary school program in 
Paraguay, which is based on 6 years of elementary education. Other 
Latin American programs are similar, with slight differences in 
weekly hours and in the number of years the different subjects are 
scheduled. 

The secondary school program in Brazil places much emphasis on 
ancient and foreign languages. The Brazilian secondary school pro- 
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vides a common-to-all lower course (gindsio) of four years and a 
three-year upper course (colégio) in which the student may choose 
between a scientific and a classical curriculum. The difference between 
the two curricula is very slight, however: Latin and Greek are not 
included in the scientific course; physics, chemistry, and biology are 
each taken one year more than in the classical course and philosophy, 
one year less; and two years of drawing are added. Table II gives 
the Brazilian program, which follows 5 years of elementary. 


TABLE II 
SECONDARY SCHOOL PROGRAM IN BRAZIL 


















































Hours a Week per School Year 
Subject Classical Scientific 
I} | WljiIv 
V {| VI} Vu{ V {| Vi} VI 

Portuguese we oe ee ae ee ee a ee 
Latin Sb SBOE Oe OLS he eS 
French 3 3 3 3 3 2 3 2 
English 3 3 3 3 2 3 2 
Greek 3 3 
Spanish 3 3 
Mathematics 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 
Natural Science 3 3 
History 2 2 2 2 2 2 3 2 2 3 
Geography 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
Physics 3 2 3 3 3 
Chemistry 2 3 3 3 3 
Biology 3 3 2 
Philosophy 3 2 3 
Manual Arts 3 2 
Drawing, Music, Physical 

Education 719 5 | 5 2 2 

Total | 27 | 28 | 28 | 28 | 25 | 28 | 27 | 26 | 25 | 24 





The secondary school program in the Republic of Haiti closely re- 
sembles that of France, and the Baccalaureate Diplomas (rhétorique 
and philosophie) conferred after the sixth and seventh years, respec- 
tively, have been recognized by the French Ministry of Public In- 
struction since 1931 as equivalent to those awarded in French 
lyceums. This is rather generous. 

The secondary school program in the Dominican Republic is based 
on eight years of elementary education and bears fairly close re- 
semblance to the traditional high school program in the United 
States. 
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TEACHERS AND METHODS 


Secondary school teachers in Latin American countries are pro- 
fessional men who hold university degrees in medicine, pharmacy, 
economics, engineering, philosophy and letters, or science; regular 
university trained secondary school teachers, and elementary teachers 
who have been promoted. The professional men are regularly en- 
gaged in the work of their professions, but devote from three to nine 
hours a week to teaching their subjects in the secondary schools. As all 
subjects taught are required by law for all students, no need is recog- 
nized for pupil guidance services; so that this part-time type of 
teaching is viewed with great favor. In practically all schools, how- 
ever, there are a few regular, full-time teachers and in the Church 
schools these usually constitute the great majority. Full-time teachers 
in the Church schools are generally members of religious organiza- 
tions; in the public and private non-Church schools they are generally 
secondary school teachers specially prepared in university schools of 
education or specially selected, successful elementary teachers. 

Teaching method in Latin American secondary schools aptly illus- 
trates the familiar saying that ‘teachers tend to teach in the way they 
were taught.’ The lecture method is universally used in the public 
schools and only slightly less in private and Church schools. The 
great lack of textbooks and of laboratory equipment militates strongly 
against the adoption of individualized methods, although in many 
schools the effort is made to provide practical exercises in some sub- 
jects, as well as excursions to public offices, industrial plants, and other 
points of interest. 

In general, the teacher lectures and from time to time dictates im- 
portant lists or passages or problems which the students copy in 
their notebooks for study and future recitation, in which the dictated 
materials are reproduced, almost verbatim, from memory. During the 
weeks immediately preceding the annual final examinations the stu- 
dents’ notebooks are gone through from cover to cover with much 
fear and trembling, for, despite official protestations to the contrary, 
the students know that they stand or fall according to their perform- 
ance in the examinations. 

EXAMINATIONS 


Tests are given monthly by some teachers; others limit their testing 
activities to about two a year. Grading scales most employed are: 
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1 to 5, with 3 passing and 5 highest; 1 to 10, with 5 or 6 passing 
and 10 highest, and 1 to 20, with 11 passing and 20 highest. Ex- 
aminations are usually given by a specially appointed board, each 
member of which assigns a grade. These grades are averaged for the 
students’ annual grade. 

After passing all regular subject examinations of the last year of 
secondary school, the student who plans to attend the university is 
required to take a diploma (bachillerato) examination covering all 
secondary school studies. This examination is conducted by a special 
board appointed for the occasion, usually by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, and consists of written, oral, and practical sections. In some 
countries this examination is administered by university officials in 
the university. Topics for each section are usually drawn by lot by 
the student. The same system of grading is used and reexaminations 
are possible. It is of interest to note that in Brazil and Peru the 
diploma (bachillerato) is conferred only after two (Peru) or three 
or four (Brazil) years of university study. 

Private and Church schools are required to conform to the laws 
and regulations established by law and decree for the public schools 
maintained by the ministry of education or the State or provincial 
education departments, as the case may be. Legally valid diplomas 
are issued only by the Ministry, or with its approval and consent. In 
some countries, private school students are required to take their 
final examinations in designated public (official) schools. 


SELECTIVITY OF LATIN AMERICAN SECONDARY EDUCATION 


For various reasons it is extremely difficult to secure accurate figures 
of Latin American secondary school enrollments. School authorities, 
especially those of private and Church institutions, are dilatory. Many 
secondary schools maintain departments or sections of elementary in- 
struction and fail to distinguish between the two levels of enrollment, 
and many universities maintain secondary level, preparatory divisions 
which are often included in the university enrollment. The great 
selectivity of the Latin American secondary school may, however, 
be indicated by figures supplied by Ministry officials in a few repre- 
sentative countries in a recent year, as seen in Table III. 

Secondary school enrollments in these six countries are approxi- 
mately 9 per cent of elementary school enrollments, and university 
enrollments are less than 1 per cent of secondary school. Assuming 
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that as in the United States 11 per cent of the total population rep- 
resents the number of secondary school age (13 to 19 years), there 
were in these six countries approximately 3,216,500 of secondary 
school age. And this figure, which is approximately the same as the 
elementary enrollment, suggests that less than 10 per cent of sec- 


TABLE III 








Elementary Secondary University 
Enrollment Enrollment Enrollment 


Total 


Population Country 





16,000,000 Argentina 2,040,445 153,644 39,595 
6,000,000 Chile 644,049 775357 8,429 
2,000,000 Dominican Republic 215,145 10,090 1,919 
2,000,000 EI Salvador 102, 568 4,765 1,110 
2,150,000 Uruguay 193,423 32,750 3,450 
I, 100,000 Nicaragua 69,000 6, 562 





29,250,000 Totals 3,264,630 284,695 25,065 





ondary school age children are actually enrolled in secondary schools. 
The degree of selectivity is apparent when we realize that the per 
cent in the United States is around 70. 


OTHER INSTITUTIONS OF SECONDARY EDUCATION LEVEL 


Normal schools. Training of elementary school teachers is provided 
in practically all Latin-American countries in normal schools on the 
secondary school level. The programs of these normal schools parallel 
those of the regular secondary schools and are identical in the first 
three or four years. In the last year or two the prospective teachers are 
required to add such courses as principles and history of education, 
educational psychology, and teaching methods, as well as varying 
amounts of practice teaching. At the same time, there is a reduction 
in the number of weekly hours in mathematics and the sciences. 
With the recent trend toward the creation of schools of education in 
Latin American universities for the training of secondary school 
teachers, there has come a related movement to establish the equiv- 
alence of studies completed in corresponding years in the secondary 
and normal schools. This gives the graduates of the normal schools 
the right to enter the university school of education on the same basis 
as the graduates of the regular secondary school, who may enter all 
university Faculties except that of education. 

Commercial schools. As a rule, commercial education is based on 
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completion of elementary in Latin American countries and, as in the 
United States, combines the regular secondary school curriculum with 
commercial subjects. Graduates are accepted for admission to the uni- 
versity Faculty of Economics in a few countries. 

Technical schools. Some countries provide vocational and trade in- 
struction at the secondary school level. In general, completion of the 
official elementary school is required for admission and the courses 
include fairly equal amounts of academic and vocational subjects. 
The academic subjects are frequently taught with emphasis on their 
relationship to the vocational field or trade—mechanics, carpentry, 
plumbing, tannery, tinsmithy, shoemaking, tailoring, dressmaking, 
mining, etc.—in which the majority of students are majoring. The 
vocational or trade work stresses shop activity of a highly practical 
character. 

In Mexico, Chile, Uruguay, Argentina, and Brazil the technical 
schools are producing surprisingly satisfactory results. 

Agricultural schools. Although practically all the Latin American 
republics are predominantly agricultural in their economies, agricul- 
ture has been given serious attention at pre-university level in very 
few instances. Chile has several secondary level schools of agriculture 
(escuelas practicas de agricultura) located at strategic points in the 
republic. These are under the Ministry of Agriculture and provide 
an effective course in farming and agricultural industries, comparable 
in scope and content to those of the other technical schools. Guate- 
mala, Mexico, Colombia and Cuba have schools of a similar type. 
Admission is commonly on the basis of elementary school graduation 
or the equivalent: in Chile, completion of the elementary agricul- 
tural schools which parallel the regular elementary course. 


SOME CONCLUSIONS 


The countries which provide a six-year secondary school program 
based on a six-year elementary school give a training directly com- 
parable to that of our high schools, and their graduates may be 
admitted to college without question, other than their proficiency in 
English. The countries which provide a five-year secondary school 
course based on six years of elementary education, by the same line 
of reasoning give a preparation roughly equivalent to high school 
graduation in the United States and as no additional secondary instruc- 
tion is provided in those countries, graduates may be accepted pro- 
visionally for college admission. The Guatemala program is based 
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on six years of elementary school but provides only four years of 
secondary instruction. Its intensity warrants considering it roughly 
equivalent to 11th grade in the United States, which indicates the 
requirement of a year in high school before the Guatemalan student 
is qualified for college admission. 

Brazilian graduates of the upper secondary school (colegio) and 
Haitian graduates of the first six years of the lycée, may be admitted 
to college on the same basis as graduates of the schools of Chile, 
Ecuador and the other countries which maintain the 6-6-year organiza- 
tion. 

I trust it is now clear that the secondary school in Latin America 
is just that—a secondary school. In no case does the student complete 
more than 12 years of formal instruction to acquire his diploma, 
unless for some reason he has had to repeat a year or so of the 
regularly prescribed course. And it should be remembered that most 
of the subjects studied in Latin American secondary schools are 
scheduled only two, three or four hours a week. The fact that in 
a few countries the secondary school is divided into lower and upper 
divisions does not raise the upper division to the level of our United 
States college, any more than our own junior-senior high school 
organization elevates our grades 10, 11 and 12 to college level. 
Nevertheless, Latin American students often claim that their lower 
secondary divisions correspond to our high school and the upper divi- 
sion, to college. 

In Mexico, the six-year elementary school is followed by a three- 
year “secondary school,” which in turn is followed by a two-year 
“preparatory school” for students who plan to enter the university. 
This total of eleven years is one year short of equalling our year requirfe- 
ment for college admission and is equivalent at most to high school 
graduation in the United States. 

The same is true in the case of the secondary school in Brazil, 
where five years of elementary education are followed by a lower 
four-year secondary division (ginasio) and an upper three-year divi- 
sion (colégio). Completion of the full seven-year secondary school 
course is required for admission to the university in Brazil and it is 
hardly likely that our North American colleges should allow advanced 
college credit for the course, except in very special instances in- 
volving unusually well equipped and well staffed institutions. Yet 
many Brazilian students, noticing the apparent similarity of the 
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words “‘college” and “‘colégio,” demand (and sometimes receive) 
college credit of from one to three years in the United States. 


NEED FOR ACCURATE TRANSLATION 


This erroneous concept of correspondence between “‘college’” and 
“colegio” is not peculiar to Latin Americans. North Americans make 
the same mistake—North Americans who should know better! The 
representative of a famous New York newspaper in Argentina, for 
example, who has lived and worked in that country for many years, 
made the following statement in his book, Argentina—The Life 
Story of a Nation: “Education is more highly developed in Argentina 
than anywhere else in South America. There are 14,000 institutions of 
higher learning, including 24 universities. .. .” (Italics mine.) 

Readers interested in educational conditions in other parts of the 
world—particularly in Latin America—must have concluded that 
Argentina is indeed a place of most enviable erudition. There are 
only about 1800 institutions of higher education in the United States! 
Even if we take the term “higher education” to mean all institutions 
above elementary school level, the gentleman’s figure for Argentina is 
preposterous: at the time the book was written (1941) there were 
actually 14,241 elementary schools in the Republic, counting all six 
grades; the 1941-42 official statistical report of the Ministry of 
Justice and Public Education, never accused of understatement, gives 
the number of post-elementary schools as 747, including universities, 
secondary, normal, commercial, vocational, music, art, physical edu- 
cation, and several other varieties of schools. 

Evidently, the hundreds of elementary and secondary schools 
operating under the name of ‘“‘colegio” were mistaken for colleges 
in the United States sense of the word—an error in translation 
similar to, but much more misleading than that of an American 
official in Nicaragua who reported that a newly founded school was 
supported by a group of capitalists, translating the Spanish word 
“capitalistas,”’ which in this case referred merely to the fact that 
the majority of the school’s backers lived in the capital, Managua. 

Another Spanish educational term that is frequently subject to 
incorrect translation and consequent unfairness to the Latin American 
student in the United States, is the word “curso.” As in the case 
of its equivalent in English, “course,” this word may mean “‘sub- 
jects” (curso de historia); “program or plan of studies” (curso de 
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medicina); or “year of school’ (primer curso de secundaria). A 
correct translation of this word, “curso,” is clearly of considerable 
importance in the proper placement of the Latin American student. 

Before I leave this topic of translation, I should like to call your 
attention to another point which often causes improper placement 
of foreign students in our colleges. The most common transcript or 
certificate of secondary school studies opens with a statement of the 
school secretary to the effect that the student has taken and passed 
secondary school subjects leading to the diploma (bachillerato) in 
science and/or letters, with subjects and final grades as follows: 
. . . Now most schools list by year the subjects and grades, and some- 
times the weekly hours in each subject. But many schools merely 
give a list of subjects, without dates; so that unless the registrar or 
admissions officer has a fairly complete knowledge of the secondary 
school curriculum in that particular country, he may fail to note that 
the subjects of the last year or two are missing and give the student 
credit for completion of the full secondary school course. 


EDUCATIONAL INFORMATION SHEETS 


To help prevent this, the Division of International Educational 
Relations, U. S. Office of Education, is preparing Information Sheets 
on education in the 20 Latin American Republics. On the sheets 
already prepared I have included the full secondary school program 
of studies, with the subjects and weekly hours by school year, and 
other data helpful in evaluation. These Educational Information 
Sheets will be sent on request to registrars, admissions officers, and 


deans. 


U. S. COLLEGE ADMISSION BLANKS 


It has been the experience of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion that the college admission forms designed for the use of United 
States secondary schools are largely inappropriate for the use of Latin 
American schools. These forms commonly provide for recording a 
four-year high school course: the Latin American secondary school 
programs range from four to seven years. In the United States, the 
subjects are generally understood to have been studied five (5) one- 
hour periods per week: in Latin America, few subjects are taught 
daily—most range between two and four periods a week. Moreover, 
there are secondary school subjects in the Latin American (in fact, 
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all foreign) programs that are not included in the United States 
high school course, and many Latin American school officials, who 
have only a superficial, if any, knowledge of English and of our North 
American school system, enter on the admission form the record of 
only those subjects which are listed. As a result, the North American 
college admission form, as filled in by the Latin American secondary 
school principal or secretary, may appear to show completion of the 
secondary school course when the student still lacks one or two years 
of such completion. 

Now, ordinarily, foreign schools have regular, officially approved 
forms for reporting secondary school achievement. It is suggested, 
therefore, that each Latin American applicant for admission to a 
North American college or university be required to submit, in 
duplicate, official certificates of all his secondary and higher school 
studies, giving the subjects studied by year, with the weekly hours 
and the final grade in each subject. The information on these official 
certificates, although in the Spanish language, is readily grasped and 
with a little practice may be accurately interpreted. 


Recent References to Foreign Universities 
M. M. CHAMBERS 


Ta LIST continues and supplements two predecessors published 
in College and University for April and October 1948. Entries 
are grouped in six major divisions: (1) The International Picture, 
(2) The American Republics, (3) The British Commonwealth and 
Empire, (4) Europe West of Russia, (5) The Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, and (6) The Near, Middle, and Far East. 


The International Picture 

323. Brown, Stephen J. “The Catholic Universities after the War.” 
Catholic Educational Review, XLV (April 1947), 230-238. 

324. Bureau International d’Education. Annuaire International de I’ Edu- 
cation et de l’Enseignement, 1947. Geneva: International Bureau 
of Education, 1948. Pp. 280. Brief reports on “Mouvement Edu- 
catif”’ in forty-three countries. 

325. Chambers, M. M. “Recent References to Foreign Universities—a 

Bibliography.” College and University: Journal of the American 
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327 


328 


329 


330 
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Association of Collegiate Registrars, XXIII (April 1948), 463- 
474. 

“Ciudad Universitaria.” Cultura (Tucuman), I (26 de Junio 
1948), 2. The development of residential university campuses in 
Spain, Great Britain, Germany, and at Paris. 

Education under Enemy Occupation. U. S. Office of Education Bul- 
letin, 1945, No. 3. Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1945. Pp. 71. Sketches of wartime educational conditions in Bel- 
gium, China, Czechoslovakia, France, Greece, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, Norway, and Poland. 

Kandel, I. L. “Suggested Agenda for University Conferences.” 
Universities Quarterly, 11 (May 1948), 247-253. 

Mackay-Mure, J. “Universities and Society.” International Student 
Service Review, III (Autumn 1948), 1-5. 

Molina, Enrique. Discursos Universitarios. Segunda edicién aumen- 
tada. Santiago (Chile) : Editorial Nascimento, 1945. Pp. 218. 

L’Organization de l’Enseignement Supéieure. Paris: Institut Inter- 
national de Coopération Intellectuelle. Part I, 1936. Pp. 339. 
Part II, 1938. Pp. 296. Treatment of eight and ten countries 
respectively. Part I also contains a discourse on university statis- 
tics. 


Scientific, Professional, and Cultural Cooperation 


332. 


333. 


334, 


335. 


336. 


337. 


338. 


Communication from the International Association of University 
Professors and Lecturers, No. 8 (November 1947). London: The 
Association, 13 Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 2. Pp. 52. 

Exton, Elaine. ‘The Role of Education in UNESCO's Quest for 
Peace.” American School Board Journal, CXVI, (April 1948), 
53-54, 56. 

Fisher, Edgar J. ‘Cultural Interchange and a United World.” Inter- 
national Education Review (Salzburg), VIII (Zweites Heft 
1947-48), 303-305. 

Guédenet, Pierre. ““The Office of the Cultural Adviser of the French 
Government.” Journal of the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars, XXI (October 1945), 52-55. 

Henderson, E. L.; Rontley, T. C.; and Bauer, Louis H. Medicine 
as a World Problem and the Objectives of the World Medical 
Association. New York: World Medical Association, 1948. Pp. 22. 

Steinberg, S. S. “Inter-American Educational and Professional Rela- 
tions in Engineering.” College Park, Md.: Dean, College of 
Engineering, University of Maryland, 1948. Pp. 5, mimeo. 

Tryon, Ruth W. “International Education in the American Asso- 
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ciation of University Women.” News Bulletin of the Institute 
of International Education, XXIII (May 1, 1948), 30-34. 


International Exchange of Students and Teachers 


339. Allen, George V. ‘Continuing Partnership in Educational Exchange.”’ 
News Bulletin of the Institute of International Education, XXIII 
(June 1, 1948), 3-12. 

340. Davis, James M. “Conference Report and Evaluation.” News Bul- 
letin of the Institute of International Education, XXIII (June 1, 
1948), 13-18, Summary of the Conference on International Stu- 
dent Exchanges held May 10-12, 1948, at the University of 
Michigan. 

341. Educational Interchange Council. Annual Report for 1947. London: 
The Council (43 Parliament Street, S.W. 1). Pp. 31. 

342. Fisher, Edgar J. “Twenty-five Years of the Junior Year Abroad.” 
News Bulletin of the Institute of International Education, XXIII 
(May 1, 1948), 26-28. 

343. Griffin, Adam S. “Revised Regulations for Foreign Students.” 
Higher Education, WV (May 15, 1948), 211-213. 

344. McKeon, Richard P. “The United States Student Abroad.” Pp. 
36-45 in Special Report: Conference on International Student 
Exchanges, May 10-12, 1948, University of Michigan. New York: 
Institute of International Education, 1948. Pp. 79. 

345. Meng, Chih. “Whither Student Exchange?” News Bulletin of the 
Institute of International Education, XXIII (June 1, 1948), 
30-34, 55. 

346. Moore, Forrest G, “Student Interchange: A Criticism and a Pro- 
posal.” News Bulletin of the Institute of International Education, 
XXIII (May 1, 1948), 12-15. 

347. Stewart, M. A. ‘Foreign Students: Graduate versus Undergraduate.” 
News Bulletin of the Institute of International Education, XXIII 
(June 1, 1948), 35-37. 

348. Stott, Gilmore. “Rhodes Scholarships.”” Higher Education, II (April 
1, 1946), 1-4. 

349. Study, Travel, Work Abroad—Summer 1948. Madison 5, Wis.; 
U. S. National Student Association, 1948. Pp. 32. 

350. Werlin, Joseph S. “University of Houston International Study Cen- 
ters.” Higher Education, IV (May 15, 1948), 216-217. 
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436. 


437. 
438. 


439. 
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“Atti del Primo Congresso Nazionale Dell’ Educazione Popolare.” 
La Reforma Della Scuola (Rome), Nos. 4-5 (Giugno-Luglio 
1948), 1-97. Entire issue recording the national conference on 
public education at Rome, May 2-5, 1948. 

Carruccio, Ettore. ““L’Insegnamento di Storia e Filosofia della Scienza 
nelle Universita Italiane.” L’Universita Italiana (Rome), V (30 
Aprile 1948), 98-99. 

Den, H. C. “Impressions of Germany.” International Student Serv- 
ice Bulletin, U1 (Summer 1948), 15-18. 

Franz, Ralph. “Education in Sicily.” School and Society, LXII (Au- 
gust 4, 1945), 76-78. 

Fueter, Eduard. ““Hundert Jahre Bundesstaat und die Hochschulen 
der Schweiz.” Schweizerische Hochschulzeitung: Revue Univer- 
sitaire Suisse (Zurich), XXI (Viertes Heft 1948), 159-163. 

Koerner, Fritz. “Letter from Jena.” American-German Review, XIV 
(April 1948), 22. 

Lilge, Frederic. “‘“German Educational Reforms in the Soviet Zone of 
Occupation.” Harvard Educational Review, XVIII (Winter 1948), 
35-46. 

Lilge, Frederic. The Abuse of Learning: The Failure of the German 
Universities. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1948. Pp. 184. 

Marraro, Howard R. “The Democratization of the Italian Elementary 
School.” School and Society, LXI (June 23, 1945,) 401-404. 

Stadler, K. R. “The University in Central Europe.” International 

Student Service Review, Ill (Winter 1948), 5-9. 
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. Die Studierenden an Schweizerischen Hochschulen: Les Etudiants 


en Suisse. Butrige zur Schweizerischen Statistik-Heft 17. Berne: 
Bureau Fédéral de Statistique, 1947. Pp. 175. Statistics of Swiss 
Students, 1890-1945, printed and analyzed in German and 
French. 


. Thompson, Lawrence S. ‘The Effect of the War on German Research 


Libraries.” German Quarterly, XXI (March 1948), 77-82. 


. Washburne, Carleton W. “New Schools for Italy.” Survey Graphic, 


XXXV (November 1946), 381-386, 422, 424. 


. Wells, Herman B. “Cultural Exchange with Germany.” News Bulle- 


tin of the Institute of International Education, XXIII (May 1, 
1948), 3-6. 


. Wiskemann, Elizabeth. ‘‘The Swiss Universities: Towards a Liberal 


Education.” Times Educational Supplement, No. 1, 724 (May 15, 
1948), 277. 
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(The Training of Technical School Teachers in Germany). Inter- 
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Education Review (Salzburg), IV (Viertes Heft 1947-48), 559- 
572. 


Poland, Czechoslovakia, the Balkan Countries 


451. 


452. 


453. 


454. 


455. 


456. 


Baley, Stefan. “Poland.” Pp. 443-469 in The Yearbook of Education, 
1948. London: Evans Bros., Ltd., 1948. Pp. 600. 

Education in Poland (Report 2): Higher Education. New York: 
Polish Research and Information Service, 1948. Pp. 13 mimeo. 

Fairgraves, Robert. “A Visit to Salonika.’ International Student 
Service Review, 111 (Autumn 1948), 41-43. Comment regarding 
the University of Salonika. 

Greek Government Office of Information (30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N.Y.). “Greek Education.” Greece Today (mimeo), II 
(February 1948), 1-6. 

Hessen, S. “Slavonic Countries.” Pp. 362-395 in The Yearbook of 
Education, 1948. London: Evans Bros., Ltd., 1948. Pp. 600. 

Hungarian Ministry of Culture and Public Instruction. Damna 
Scientiae Hungaricae: The Destruction and Reconstruction of Our 
Scientific Institutions, Budapest, 1947. Pp. 131. Brief text in 
Latin, English, French, and Russian; many photographs. 


. Katzaroff, Dmitre. “Bulgaria.” Pp. 502-509 in The Yearbook of 


Education, 1948. London: Evans Bros., Ltd., 1948. Pp. 600. 


. Kiss, Arpad, and S. G. Hervei. “Hungary.” Pp. 325-343 in The 


Yearbook of Education, 1948. London: Evans Bros., Ltd., 1948. 
Pp. 600. 
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459. 


460. 
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462. 


463. 


464. 


470. 


471. 


472. 


473. 


474, 


475. 


Louvaris, N. ‘“L’Education des Théologiens en Gréce.” Interna- 
tionale Zeitschrift fir Erziehungswissenschaft: International Edu- 
cation Review (Salzburg), IV (Viertes Heft 1947-48), 511-521. 

Prihoda, V. ‘“Czechoslovakia.”’ Pp. 470-489 in The Yearbook of 
Education, 1948. London: Evans Bros., Ltd., 1948. Pp. 600. 

Rosetti, A. “Rumania.” Pp. 344-351 in The Yearbook of Education, 
1948. London: Evans Bros., Ltd., 1948. Pp. 600. 

Woody, Thomas. “Politics and Education in Czechoslovakia.” 
School and Society, LXVII (June 19, 1948), 449-455. 

“Yugoslavia.” Pp. 490-501 in The Yearbook of Education, 1948. 
London: Evans Bros., Ltd., 1948. Pp. 600. 

Zealey, Philip. “Tuberculosis Amongst Polish Students.” Interna- 
tional Student Service Review, III (Summer 1948), 11-13. 


The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 


. Ashby, Eric. “The Soviet Student.” International Student Service 


Review, III (Autumn 1948), 5-7. 


. Basias, L. “Central Soviet Medical Library.” American Review of 


Soviet Medicine, V (April 1948), 127-128. 


. Buck, Pearl S. ‘Talks with Masha: College in Moscow.” Asia, XLV 


(August 1945), 401-405. 


. “The Five-Year Plan of the Academy of Medical Sciences of 


U.S.S.R.” American Review of Soviet Medicine, V (April 1948), 
116-122. 


. Karatayev, N. K. ‘The Training of Young Soviet Scientists.”” Soviet 


Press Translations, U1 (May 15, 1948), 291-298. Translated 
from Viestnik Academy Nauk USSR, No. 1, January 1948. 

Kournakoff, Sergei. “The Soviet Curriculum.” Soviet Russia Today, 
XVI (June 1947), 15-16. Condensed in Education Digest, XIII 
(December 1947), 53-55. 

Lazunov, N. “Practice Training of Students.” U.S.S.R. Information 
Bulletin, VIII (August 25, 1948), 505. 

Lilge, Frederic. ‘““The Political Control of History Texts in the 
Soviet Union.” School and Society, LXVII (May 29, 1948), 
393-397. 

Medynsky, E. N. “U.S.S.R.” Pp. 396-434 in The Yearbook of Edu- 
cation, 1948. London: Evans Bros., Ltd., 1948. 

Mudd, Stuart. “Introduction to the Russian Five-Year Plan for 
Medicine.” American Review of Soviet Medicine, V (July 1948), 
143-160. 

Oslikovskaya, Helena. ‘Science in the Village.” U.S.S.R. Informa- 
tion Bulletin, VIII (May 26, 1948), 312. 
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476. Rajamaa, Hermann. The Moulding of Soviet Citizens: The Sovietiza- 
tion of Education in Estonia. London: Boreas Publishing Co., Ltd., 
1948. Pp. 60. 

477. Shostakova, Faina. ‘Soviet Secondary Schools.” U.S.S.R. Informa- 
tion Bulletin, VIII (June 30, 1948), 370-371. 

478. Shimkin, Michael B. “The Academy of Medical Sciences, U.S.S.R.”’ 
American Review of Soviet Medicine, V (December 1947-Janu- 
ary 1948), 82-89. 

479. Smirnov, E. I. “Soviet Public Health in 1948.” Soviet Press Trans- 
lations, WII (May 15, 1948), 311-312. Translated from Trad, 
March 2, 1948. 

480. Ukraine: Education and Reconstruction. London: New Education 
Fellowship, 1947. Pp. 36. 

481. Universities, Institutes, Technical Schools in the U.S.S.R. Trade In- 
formation Service Bulletin No. 787. New York: American-Rus- 
sian Chamber of Commerce, 1946. Pp. 37 lithoprinted. 

482. Vavilov, Sergei. “World Importance of Soviet Science.” U.S.S.R. 
Information Bulletin, VIII (June 30, 1948), 365-369. 

483. Voznessensky, Alexander. “General Education in the U.S.S.R.” 
U.S.S.R. Information Bulletin, VIII (September 8, 1948), 526- 
528. 


The Near, Middle, and Far East 


The Near and Middle East 


484. Bentwich, Norman. ‘Student Life in Jerusalem.” International Stu- 
dent Service Bulletin, UI (Summer 1948), 19-20. 

485. Buchanan, R. E. ‘The Stake of the Land-Grant College in the Arab 
World.” Proceedings of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and Universities (December 1946), 75-83. 

486. Dodge, Bayard. “The Middle East and Modern Culture.” News 
Bulletin of the Institute of International Education, XXIII (June 
1, 1948), 23-27, 50-51. 

487. Education in Egypt. Egyptian Ministry of Education, Washington 
Bureau, 1947. Pamphlet No. 1, 1947. Pp. 16. An article by 
Ismail El-Kabbani on “A Hundred Years of Education in Egypt.” 

488. Williams, M. O. “American Alma Maters in the Near East.’ Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine, LXXXVIII (August 1945), 237- 
256. 


India, Pakistan, Malaya 


489. Handbook of Indian Universities, 1942. Lucknow: Inter-University 
Board of India, 1942. Pp. 701. 
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490. Hasan, M. ‘Commonwealth Universities: The Growth of Pakistan.” 
Times Educational Sup plement, No. 1,736 (August 7, 1948), 445. 

491. Manikam, R. B. “Report of the Central Board of Christian Higher 
Education for the Year Ending March 31, 1947."’ National Chris- 
tian Council Review (Mysore City), June-July 1948. Obtainable 

as a reprint. Pp. 7. 

a 492. Mudaliar, Sir A. L. “Commonwealth Universities: IV From Wood to 
Sergeant in India.” Times Educational Supplement (London), No. 
1,734 (July 24, 1948), 416, 

493. Neilson, J. B. Education Report, 1946: Annual Report of the Depart- 
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Pp. 60. 

: 494. Pothacamury, T. “Higher Education in India.” Studies (Dublin), 
XXXIV (December 1945), 465-473. 

495. “A University for Malaya: Carr-Saunders Commission Report.” 

Times Educational Supplement (London), No. 1,734 (July 24, 

1948), 416. 


China, Korea, Japan 

496. “Among Peiping Students.”” International Student Service Review, 
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institutions; incidence of tuberculosis among students in five 
universities, 

497. Crofts, Alfred. “Universities of Japan.” Journeys betind the News, 
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498. Eversull, F. L. “Some Observations on Higher Education in Korea.” 
School and Society LXV (January 25, 1947), 51-53. 
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System—I.’’ Far Eastern Survey, XVII (January 28, 1948), 19-22. 

500. Kiang, Wen-Han. The Chinese Student Movement. New York: 
King’s Crown Press, 1948. Pp. 176. 

501. “Presenting Dental Schools of Korea.” Journal of Dental Education, 
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502. Ridgeley, Dale B. “Dental Schools in Japan.” Journal of Dental 
Education, XII (February 1948), 149-162. 

503. Worth, Richard. “Korea’s New System of Education.” Voice of 

Korea (Washington), V, No. 111 (July 31, 1948), 3-4. 











Editorial Comment 


The G.E.D. Tests Again 


HE FOLLOWING is a faithful copy of a letter recently received 
by the Registrar of a University in the Middle West: 


15 November 1948 
Dear Sir, 

I am writting to your university in regards of an individual of the 
Armed Forces who have taken the General Educational Developement 
Test while in service. I have taken this test and passed this test. I wants 
to know if your university grants a High School Diploma of this test 
which was taken at High School Level. You see I am still in service and 
I have intention of going to a college or university as soon as my dis- 
charge. I have the results of this test, but in case your university grants a 
High School Diploma the United States Armed Forces Institute located 
in Madison Wisconsin will send out an official copy of this test. The 
High School which I attended was unable to grant me a High School 
Diploma due to my entry into the US Army on the 6th of December 
1945 and me being in my 10th year at High School which only started 
in September of that same year of 1945. I would appreciate it and be 
more than happy if I could get this Diploma. My certificate of eligibility 
and entitlement for college or university has been approved by the Vet- 
erans Administration for 3 years 10 months and 3 days. I just recently 
reenlisted as soon as I was discharged, for more service in the Army, but 
my intentions are more studying until I am discharge again and then I am 
enrolling into a college or university for more education. Please notify 
me at this address. I am now on furlough and trying to get everything 
settle before I am returned overseas. 

I am hoping you take this letter in for granet because I have great 
intentions for more education, as soon as the expiration of this term of 
enlistment I am now serving. Please notify me as soon as you possibly 
can. In the mean time I am writting another letter to the United States 
Armed Forces Institute requesting them to forward an official copy of 
the result of this test in which I had taken overseas on or about the 30th 
of June 1948. I just returned from overseas 4th October this year an my 
returning I am intending to continue my education until my discharge. 
My duties in the Army is clerk typist. 

Thank you 
Cpl. C—W—, 
U S Army 


The tests which this man says he passed include one for Correct- 
ness and Effectiveness of Expression. If any further comment is neces- 
sary, it would have to be the observation that more and more in- 
stitutions are questioning the validity of the G.E.D. tests as the basis 
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of credit, and this letter is a fair example of the experiences which 
have led them to do so. Sooner or later Corporal C W. will 
be sitting in the waiting-room of some Admissions Office, and if 
the policy has been to admit on the basis of G.E.D. tests he will be 
hard to refuse. 





Education Continues in the Armed Forces 


R. A. J. BRUMBAUGH, Vice President of the American Council 
D on Education and Chairman of its Committee on the U. S. 
Armed Forces Institute, has issued the following statement which 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERsITY is happy to bring to the attention of its 
readers: 

It is a matter of the deepest concern to members of the Committee 
on the U. S. Armed Forces Institute that the induction of young men 
under the Selective Service Act of 1948 be preceded by an adequate 
program designed: 

1. To inform the public—inductees and their parents—of the 
breadth and magnitude of armed forces educational programs, and 

2. To encourage inductees to make specific plans for maximum 
utilization of the educational facilities and resources available to all 
service personnel, and to assist the individual in his development of 
these plans. 

In co-operation with civilian educators, the armed forces have de- 
veloped an educational program of established merit. The backbone 
of this co-ordinated effort is the U. S. Armed Forces Institute, estab- 
lished in 1942 and known around the world as USAFI. Currently 
enrolling a higher percentage of service personnel than at any previous 
time in its entire history, the Institute offers more than 300 courses 
ranging upward through the level of the first year of college, and 
including a broad selection of academic subjects as well as numerous 
courses in the commercial, technical, and vocational fields. 

USAFI courses are available to personnel on active duty with the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard upon payment 
of a nominal enrollment fee of $2.00. This is a one-time fee, good for 
as many courses as the service man desires to take, as long as he makes 
satisfactory progress in the courses he elects. Also available, but at 
varying fees, are nearly 6000 courses in 500 subjects offered by 54 
co-operating institutions such as the Universities of Chicago, California, 
Michigan, Nebraska, and Wisconsin. Complete details of USAFI of- 
ferings and policies are contained in the USAFI Catalog, which edu- 
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cators may obtain by writing to the Commandant, U. S. Armed Forces 
Institute, Madison 3, Wisconsin. 

Under the stimulus of parental advice coupled with guidance from 
the local school system or higher institution, the inductee should plan 
in terms of his own capacities, interests, and backgrounds, for his 
continuing education within the services. The development of a bal- 
anced individual program prior to induction may easily save months 
of educational groping or even of total neglect of the educational 
opportunities available to all service personnel. 

The combined efforts of school administrators, faculties, counsellors, 
parents, and friends are needed to help bridge the gap between civilian 
education and education in the armed forces. Educational publications 
and the local press can perform an invaluable service by telling the story 
of armed forces education programs. Army, Navy, and Air Force edu- 
cation officers will do their utmost to promote the educational welfare 
of the individual once he has entered upon active duty. But a large 
portion of the responsibility for maintaining information, enlisting 
support, furnishing counsel, and generally insuring that the months 
of service in the armed forces are not lost to education, is one that 
rests upon alert administrators, teachers, and counsellors of the nation’s 
educational institutions. 


Adequate Transcri pts 


Iss EMMA E. DETERS, Chairman of the AACR Subcommittee on 
M the Adequacy of Transcripts, sends us these two excerpts from 
her recent correspondence and suggests that COLLEGE AND UNIVER- 
SITY print them “as a part of our campaign for adequate transcripts.”’ 
No other comment seems necessary. 

November 10, 1948 
Mr. —————, Registrar 
University of — 








Dear Mr. 
Thank you for the letter amplifying and correcting the transcript 
for Jane ——————. The corrections have been made on her record, 
and she is being so informed. 
I am dismayed at your statement that you are trying to work out a 
booklet of descriptive titles and discontinuing the practice of putting 
titles on transcripts. The AACR is dead against that practice for 
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what seem to be very valid reasons. The descriptive titles are posted 
to the student's record by a posting clerk. When the transcript is evalu- 
ated, the work is done by a registrar or admissions officer, and it is 
hardly fair to ask him to spend his time thumbing through a catalogue 
or list of titles when the information could be supplied much more 
cheaply by the issuing institution. Most of us spend time and money 
making our records complete so that photostatic copies of them will 
be complete, and I think we are justified in expecting the same consid- 
eration from institutions whose transcripts we have to evaluate. I hope 
you will decide to conform to the AACR recommendations rather 
than issue that pamphlet. 
Sincerely yours, 


Registrar 
CC: Miss Emma E. Deters 


Miss Emma E. Deters, Chairman 
Subcommittee on Adequacy of Transcripts 
University of Buffalo 

Buffalo 14, New York 


Dear Miss Deters: 

Except for my faith in God, the Constitution and the ultimate 
triumph of right in the world, I would be discouraged this morning! 

It was difficult for me to believe that —-————, which has been 
close to the problem of inadequate records and transcripts through 
the years, would be furnishing an inadequate transcript of credits 
earned as late as 1948. In my opinion the descriptive titles can and 
should be put on the transcript itself. It is more economical to do so 
in the long run. Looking through a booklet for minimum, essential 
information is not much better than searching through catalogs. To 
add offense to injury the booklet containing the descriptive titles of 
the courses was not included in this case, but was obtained later. 

It may be that the committee will need to cast aside restraint to show 
that often those who believe in co-operation and better student records 
and transcripts and who should be well informed of the problem, 
are hindering the efforts of your committee and regional associations 
unintentionally. 

“But the greatest of these is charity,” is not easy to apply as a 
guide to thinking and behavior at the moment. 

Yours truly, 














Book Reviews 
R. E. McW. 


Levi, Albert William, General Education in the Social Studies, 
Washington, D.C.: American Council on Education, 1948. Pp. xiii +- 
336. 


The report referred to in the above title outlines the manner in which 
representative institutions of higher learning attacked the problem of 
designing a two-year basic integrated course in the social studies. 

Part I is entitled, The Problem of the Social Studies in General Edu- 
cation. Aims and implements of instruction are presented. The manner by 
means of which the instruments of instruction can be applied to the aims 
is Clearly described. Two of the five aims of social studies instruction that 
are given and which have been used less frequently either by similar 
phrasing or repetition are: “To exhibit those conflicts of value which 
underlie all political and economic decisions,” and “To enlarge social 
sensitivity in those areas in which institutional change is desirable.” 

Part II is entitled, The Cooperative Study Tackles the Problem. This 
section is based upon the development and use of an inventory technique. 
One hundred-fifty items called, “An Inventory of Social Understanding” 
were completed. By means of a five-scale marking plan an individual could 
indicate clearly his reaction to each concept. Typical of the key statements 
for the nine categories canvassed are the following: 


The basis of economic-class conflict does not exist in America. 
Everyone has the opportunity to improve his social position or to 
better his circumstances as much as he really wants to. 


It was apparent that groups differ and that probably more crooked 
thinking than clear reasoning was employed. 

Part III is entitled, The Impingement of the War. As in Part II, atten- 
tion is given to such items as internationalism, economic understanding, 
imperialism, race relations, labor, government vs. private enterprise, etc. 
As a prelude to the study it had to be determined whether or not general 
education had a place in the war period. The answer was reached forth- 
with and was an emphatic yes. The long range view was taken and the con- 
clusion reached that the emphasis should be placed on the postwar world. 
Two questions were posed as follows: ‘““What types of social knowledge 
are required in order that we may meet the problems of the postwar 
world ?”’ and “How can social studies instruction best be carried on so 
as to make this knowledge available?” The new inventory used in con- 
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nection with 2206 students was scored by use of the following eight 
categories of items: (1) Political Nationalism, (2) Economic Na- 
tionalism, (3) Imperialism, (4) Internationalism, (5) Understanding of 
Postwar Domestic Economy, (6) Government versus Private Enterprise, 
(7) Race Relations and Minorities, and (8) Understanding of Domestic 
Principles. 

Analysis of responses revealed inconsistencies on the part of this group 
of students. Scores showed the following tendencies: On Political Na- 
tionalism, moderate liberality; Imperialism, greater liberality; Interna- 
tional Position, very liberal; Economic Nationalism, almost complete ab- 
sence of liberality; Understanding of Postwar Domestic Economy, second 
lowest category; and, Government versus Private Industry, third lowest 
category. 

Interesting applications are made by giving the results of an analysis 
of the study for one college (Michigan State) and for a social science 
class (Antioch College). 

Part IV is entitled, The Future of the Social Studies in General Educa- 
tion, and is in many ways the climax of the entire presentation. In it are 
the course outline and the extensive reading list in which both fiction 
and non-fiction are classified by subject for primary and secondary read- 
ing. ‘What will appeal to the student’s interest?’ was supplanted by, 
“What constitutes the indispensable knowledge which every well-educated 
individual should have?” In other words the question of what is in- 
dispensable in the social studies was attacked. In planning the cur- 
riculum in its finality the following basic ideas were adhered to: The 
social studies curriculum must have continuity and integration, the free 
elective system defeats this purpose, and curricular planning can be per- 
fected neither in terms of course labels nor by accepting any particular 
subject matter as good in itself. A two year course of a highly integrated 
nature is described; it consists of the following four sections: (1) The 
Conflicts of Our World, (2) The Organization of Social Living, (3) The 
Historical Development of Modern Society, and (4) The Institutions and 
Problems of the Modern World. Suggestions are offered that the courses 
should come during the first two years of higher education, that they 
should be taught by the same teacher and not by experts from various 
areas of social sciences, and that from one fourth to one third of the 
student’s time should be devoted to this study. In order to change stu- 
dent attitude and behavior the objectives include the following ideas: 
(1) A two-year integrated program is necessary for all individuals being 
educated for democratic citizenship, (2) This two-year program is con- 
ceived of, not primarily as an introduction to specialized work in the so- 
cial sciences, but as including the indispensable knowledge which an ade- 
quate general education would contain. 
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Chapter XI, entitled Organization and Content, should be read care- 
fully by all who are interested in the subject of general education. Further- 
more, it will be most useful to those teachers working at this level of 
instruction in the social studies. Units of work are outlined in ready form 
for teaching purposes. 

The final chapter on method and strategy is indeed a practical one in 
that recognition is given to institutional and individual teacher differences. 
A plea is made for extensive use of fictional materials, visual aids, and 
field trips. The last sentence of the last chapter is, “It is our profound con- 
viction that with the construction and adoption of a two-year integrated 
program lies the future of the social studies in general education.” 

The book should be well received by those interested in trends in mod- 
ern education. 

C. D. SAMFORD 

College of Education 

The University of Wyoming 
Laramie, Wyoming 


Beard, Charles A., President Roosevelt and the Coming of the 
War. 1941, A Study in Appearances and Realities. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1948. 

In this volume Professor Beard brings together many important ma- 
terials bearing upon American entry into World War II. These materials 
include utterances of the President and other officials, party platform 
provisions, editorial and Congressional comments, published diplomatic 
correspondence, and extracts from the Roberts Pearl Harbor Report, all 
of which the author lists as “appearances.” The materials also include the 
subsequent reports on Pearl Harbor by the Army and Navy and extracts 
from the Congressional Pearl Harbor Report, as well as selections from 
the documents and testimony in the latter investigation, especially the cor- 
respondence of Admiral Stark, the testimony of Secretaries Hull and 
Stimson, of Sumner Welles, and of General Marshall, and some of the 
Japanese messages intercepted by the United States before Pearl Harbor. 
This material Professor Beard considers evidence of “reality.” 

Professor Beard thinks the President violated pledges to keep the coun- 
try at peace, and having failed to induce Hitler to make a warlike attack 
in the Atlantic, engineered such an attack by Japan at Pearl Harbor. He 
considers the President guilty of misleading the public, getting into an 
unnecessary war, violating the Constitution, and making Admiral Kimmel 
and General Short scapegoats to conceal his plot. These are serious 
charges and Beard himself recognizes that many people would give a 
different interpretation of the evidence presented (Page 574). 
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The present reviewer is among those who differ in interpretation, but 
he does not consider it necessary to resort to the casuistry that the end 
justifies the means (apparently the only defense that Beard can think of) 
to clear the Administration of these serious charges. He would rather 
draw attention to the necessary character of foreign policy under the 
conditions of the modern world. 

Professor Beard seems to regard a party platform or campaign pledge 
as a law to be observed however conditions change, until formally re- 
pealed. In the reviewer's opinion, foreign policy is and must be under 
existing conditions of far more flexible character. During the period after 
World War II began, American polls showed a very large, but decreasing 
public opinion against entry into the war. They also showed a very large 
and increasing public opinion insistent that the Axis powers should not 
be victorious. At the same time, the course of the war manifested an 
increasing probability of Axis victory during 1940 and 1941. The Presi- 
dent certainly would have been derelict in duty if he had not adjusted 
his policy to these changes in opinion and conditions. That his leader- 
ship contributed to popular understanding of the increasing inconsistency 
between a policy aimed at the avoidance of war and a policy aimed at the 
prevention of Axis victory cannot be doubted. Beard calls attention to the 
serious situation in the world today and implies that we would have been 
better off if we had not entered the war. The suggestion serves only to 
illustrate the large amount of uncertainty in appraising the wisdom of any 
foreign policy. There are many who would say that dangerous as is the 
situation presented by the Soviet dictatorship, a world conquered by 
Hitler would have been worse. 

Professor Beard sees in the President’s military and diplomatic prepara- 
tions for defense alarming enlargements of his constitutional powers, 
and scoffs at Secretary Stimson’s reference to the broad Constitutional 
powers and responsibilities of the President as Commander-in-Chief and 
Chief Executive (Page 567). Beard believes that many students have 
“stretched political precedents and obiter dicta of Supreme Court Justices” 
in efforts to establish these broad Presidential powers. The reviewer, who 
has given a good deal of attention to these precedents, finds nothing in 
President Roosevelt's activities not amply supported by actions of Wash- 
ington, Lincoln, McKinley, and other presidents faced by war. Further- 
more, elaborate Supreme Court opinions, not dicta, recognize the breadth 
of the President’s diplomatic and military powers. 

Even more remarkable than Beard’s interpretation of the Constitution 
is his failure to distinguish between imperialism and a refusal to appease, 
between aggression and defense. He brands Secretary Hull’s refusal to sell 
China down the river by receding from the long-reiterated principle that 
aggression should not be tolerated and the fruits of aggression should not 
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be recognized as ‘‘imperialism.’’ (Pages 235-236). He also brands the 
scrupulous efforts of the administration to act only defensively as an ag- 
gressive effort to maneuver Japan into striking the first blow. Clearly the 
first step toward getting out of a condition of power politics is to clarify 
these distinctions in the thinking of peoples, and the practice of states- 
men. 

As to the much discussed question, Who was negligent in the Pearl 
Harbor catastrophe? opinion will continue to differ. Certainly the Ad- 
ministration at Washington knew in the latter part of November, 1941, 
that there was great danger of an attack by Japan, though they appear 
to have thought the attack would be in the direction of the Philippines 
rather than Hawaii, and certainly they warned the Commanders at Hawaii, 
though perhaps not as vigorously as they might have. 

Whatever one may think of Beard’s criticism of President Roosevelt 
one can find in this volume illustrations of the basic difficulty of con- 
ducting foreign policy democratically under conditions of power politics. 
This problem has been referred to by DeTocqueville, by Elihu Root, and 
by Cordell Hull in a passage which Beard quotes (Page 575). The prob- 
lem is this: if statesmen are bound to abide by utterances made under 
certain circumstances when those circumstances have changed, disaster 
will certainly follow under the conditions of international relations which 
prevail in the world. On the other hand, democracy cannot flourish if 
its leaders ignore their commitments and utilize secret diplomacy and 
military threats, even though such measures are necessary to preserve the 
nation under conditions of power politics. Democratic leaders must keep 
faith with the public, though able leaders can, as Roosevelt did, educate 
the public to understand the situation and to support suitable policies. 
Such a process of education, however, may be too slow to meet the situa- 
tion. The better answer, as Root pointed out, is to organize the shrinking 
and changing world so that states will no longer have to depend for se- 
curity entirely on their own strength and diplomacy, but can rely upon 
effective world organization, maintaining a regime of law. The United 
States, or any other democracy, may have difficulty in surviving in a 
jungle world especially when the shrinking of that world brings the wild 
beasts nearer together, and when the acceleration of its rate of change 
increases their restiveness. Solution of the problem cannot be found in 
hamstringing the government while it attempts to preserve the state in 
such a jungle, but rather in subduing the jungle to law. The task of 
civilizing the world is one for which Beard has little stomach, but it may 
be the only answer to his Jeremiad. 

Quincy WRIGHT 
Professor of International Law 
University of Chicago 
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Your Newspaper: Blueprint for a Better Press. By Nine Nieman 
Fellows, 1945-46; Leon Svirsky, Editor. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1948. Pp. 202. 

When educators get together, just a little shop-talk often leads to the 
development of a project for curriculum revision or a study of “Education 
in a Democracy.”’ Attorneys set about reforming the judiciary; business- 
men formulate codes of action or organize labor-management studies. 

Journalists—no one calls them that but outsiders—are more given to 
bull sessions, perhaps, than any other professional group. The general 
topic is almost always the reform of the press or what-I-would-do-if-I- 
owned-a-newspaper. But being less given to committees, co-ordinators, ex- 
pediters and moderators than either educators, attorneys or businessmen, 
their ideas about a ‘‘better press” seldom take concrete form. 

In recent years, the awarding of Nieman fellowships at Harvard uni- 
versity has created each year a group of professional newspapermen who 
attend seminars and give advanced academic study to their profession 
and to subjects which will aid them in the practice of that profession. 
“Your Newspaper: Blueprint for a Better Press’’ is the outgrowth of a 
special study made in 1945-46 by nine Nieman fellows: James Batal, 
Charlotte FitzHenry, Arthur W. Hepner, Frank Hewlett, Frank K. Kelly, 
Mary Ellen Leary, Cary Robertson, Ben Yablonky and Leon Svirsky, 
who edited this book embodying the results of their study. 

They took a long and intense look at the criticisms brought against 
the free press of our democracy by prominent editors, publishers and 
journalists, by the public at large and by themselves. They envisioned 
an ideal newspaper which would please themselves as newspapermen and 
which, by cutting the ground from under the criticisms of newspaper 
readers, would please everyone. 

Although their “blueprint” is Utopian—which is not in itself a fault— 
and at many points radical and at some points impractical, their news- 
paper, if it existed in reality, would be more like than different from the 
best of present newspapers. 

Here are some of the bare points in summary. 

Stories from far afield often strike close to home. Therefore, the 
Nieman fellows’ newspaper would strive for more complete development 
of the local meanings, implications and significances of such stories. 

“If this kind of handling of local news adds up to interpretative re- 
porting, that is exactly what we intend. . . . Without stepping off into 
conclusions—editorializing—most stories could and should be told in 
their context and against their background,” they explain. 

“State of the nation” news would be made clearer and more informa- 
tive to give the reader what “he needs to help him for a properly con- 
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sidered opinion as a voter, a petitioner or a writer of a letter to his con- 
gressman.” 

All foreign news would have background material added to avoid the 
assumption that even the most casual readers are well enough informed 
to know what has gone before and what is significant. As a metropolitan 
newspaper—the fellows suggest it could best be established in a town 
of about one and a half million people and have a circulation of 250,000 
—it would have its own foreign correspondents to supplement wire 
service reports. At the risk of losing a “scoop,” many a foreign story 
would be withheld until verified. 

A great deal more attention would be paid to news of science and edu- 
cation. The paper would have an editor in each field, qualified both as a 
scientist or educator and as a journalist, to write clearly and authorita- 
tively. 

Cultural news and criticism would have as “thorough and authoritative 
coverage as the biggest story on the front page.” 

Although some of the fellows believed that readers would have greater 
trust in a newspaper’s lack of bias in its news columns if there were no 
editorial page and the paper could be assumed to express no opinions at 
all, the consensus was for a more readable editorial page, illustrated, 
significant, fair and the exclusive place from which the voice of the paper 
would speak. Columnists, not much admired by the creators of this jour- 
nalistic Erewhon, would be few and would express diverse points of view. 

Advertising would be limited to a fair—fifty-fifty is suggested—por- 
tion of total newspaper space and—an important insistence—it would be 
checked for factual accuracy as closely as are news stories. In importance 
and, therefore, in reverse ratio to their chances of being excluded, 
would be classified, local display, national advertising, national institu- 
tional advertising solely used to build good will, and advertising pur- 
chased solely to espouse a political, social or economic point of view. 

The page size would be small. The news would be departmentalized. 
Spokesmen for points of view in news stories and interviews would 
be identified so that readers would realize if their words were self- 
serving. By-lines would be plentiful to do away with the irresponsibility 
that comes from the anonymity under which reporters generally work. A 
research staff would assist staff writers as is done on news magazines. 

There is little fault to be found with their proposals. The criticisms for 
which their plan is meant to be a solution are something yet again. 

As an example, the Nieman fellows maintain that lack of responsibility 
on the part of publishers and editors is to blame for newspapers’ de- 
creasing influence on the thinking of their readers. That is only partly 
true. Other factors, such as the increasing calls upon attention during a 
modern day, have been at work on that. 
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Whatever the cause, the condition will not be met by such proposals 
as unsensational headlines, which will not be calculated to draw readers 
who aren’t drawn even when the headlines are lurid, or fewer comic strips, 
which will only make those readers who buy the paper for the comic 
strips quit buying the paper at all. Nor will their suggestion of giving top 
position to important, but often undramatic stories, make avid readers 
out of the followers of the scandals of Hollywood, the eccentricities of 
odd persons and the drama of the conflict between good and evil which is 
the compelling interest in crime news. 

Much of their criticism is directed against the big business, antilabor, 
jingoistic bias of press lords, such as Hearst, Howard, McCormick and 
others. Yet, they do not mention in the same scornful breath—or with 
any scorn at all—the reverse bias of the late PM and the subsidized 
labor press itself. It gives one to wonder what their own bias might be 
in their new and different mouthpiece. 

Any reporter who has attempted to get a labor organization spokesman 
to give labor's side of the story so that the newspaper account, say of a 
strike, can be fair, will understand one of the blocks to fair labor report- 
ing. As a recommended exercise for doubters, it is suggested that they 
try interviewing John L. Lewis to get the coalminers’ side of a labor 
controversy. 

That block to fair reporting exists all along the line. School boards, 
city council, chambers of commerce, physicians, police, labor organiza- 
tions and bureaus and boards generally may claim to believe in the princi- 
ple of fair access to information. If so, they often neglect its practice. 

More telling is their criticism of the growing tendency toward mo- 
nopoly because of the growing costs of buying and operating a newspaper. 
This has resulted in too many one-newspaper towns where readers can 
get only one editorial point of view. It is a bad situation and, apparently, 
beyond the ingenuity of the Nieman nine to solve. 

In final analysis, the Nieman fellows have contributed something to 
think about, a way to improvement if not a millennial plan. But it is 
permitted to maintain that all of the results they desire can be achieved 
with good will, integrity and responsibility within the old framework of 
newspaper practice. 

ALEX MURPHREE, 
The Denver Post, 
Denver, Colo. 


Peters, Charles C., Teaching High School History and Social 
Studies for Citizenship Training—the Miami Experiment in Demo- 
cratic, Action-Centered Education, DAC. Coral Gables, Florida: The 
University of Miami, 1948. Pp. 192. 
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The terms serving as the title of this book convey, so far as the re- 
viewer is concerned, the only purpose that needs to be given for the 
social studies in the schools, history among them rather than a study 
apart. The widely prevalent lip-service to this purpose and the even more 
common inconsistency with it of teaching content and procedures are 
held up to scorn under the light of solid evidence. In relation to the 
sum-total of this evidence, the Miami study purports to be no more 
than a contribution. 

Besides an admirable modesty other virtues appear in the report. There 
is refreshing disavowal of scientific objectivity in general: however, such 
objectivity is in clear evidence in the handling of all statistical data. These 
are treated quite without bias and with full mastery of the involved 
mathematics. Obviously a philosophical point of view had to dominate 
the teaching; and this, the democratic point of view, in both its essential 
points of grounding and its application is well presented, in part through 
reproduced supervisory bulletins. The narrative parts of the report are 
sufficiently full and vivid to be followed with satisfaction; and they in- 
clude a considerable extent of anecdotal evidence, supplementing the sta- 
tistical and often exceeding it in significance. Expositions are effective 
except in reproduced bulletins directed to school pupils, where the lan- 
guage employed is to some extent of doubtful intelligibility to the origi- 
nally intended readers. Argumentative points are treated with often really 
jolting effectiveness. The emphasis on classroom practice of democracy, 
beyond its mere forms, is highly praiseworthy. So, also, is the stress upon 
the carrying of instruction through the commonly neglected stage of due 
generalization of values. 

The possibilities of a research report in bringing practical help to 
teachers are attained in the present one with noteworthy success. The 
first half of it at least will be found rich in its helpfulness toward de- 
parture from all too well-beaten paths. 

Although the book in hand is directed with ardor toward better 
citizenship training, it does not purport to be a full treatise on such 
training. This being the case, criticism on the score of omission may not 
be due. In any event, one does not find anything of note on the factor of 
leadership in a democratic society. Is not this factor one of signal im- 
portance? Is there not crying need specifically of training our future 
citizens in informed, critically discriminative choice of their leaders? To 
find neglect of this need in the Miami report is, of course, far less repre- 
hensible than to find it poorly treated, if treated at all, anywhere else in 
print, so far as this reviewer's reading has extended. 

F, C. LANpsITTEL, Emeritus Professor 
Ohio State University 
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Terman, L. M. and Oden, Melita H., The Gifted Child Grows 
Up; Twenty-five Years’ Follow-up of a Superior Group. Stanford, 
California: Stanford Univ. Press, 1947. Pp. xiv + 448. 


This volume is the fourth in the series of Genetic Studies of Genius, 
edited by Professor Lewis M. Terman of Stanford University. The present 
volume is an over-all report of the work done with the California group 
of gifted subjects from 1921 to 1946. By 1945 the average age of the 
group was approximately 35 years. Thus the adult form of the careers of 
these individuals was fairly well established. The chief aim of the report 
is to give as complete a picture as possible of the group at the end of the 
first 25 years of testing and observation. When the historian of science 
comes to the field of psychology this study can be indicated as carefully 
planned, well organized and statistically valid, and it represents certainly the 
most significant long range study in psychology on which data are avail- 
able in 1948. 

The authors themselves hope that additional studies upon this group 
can be continued in the next 30 years. Since Dr. Terman is now emeritus 
professor of psychology, it is hoped that the spirit and the competence 
with which the first four volumes of this series have been initiated can 
be continued under another editor. For the general reader this volume 
will be significant in that an understanding of the entire study and a 
summary of the most significant findings can be obtained by reading 
this one volume. 

The study includes 857 males and 671 females representing the highest 
one per cent of the school population of California in general intelligence 
as measured by the Stanford-Binet test. The first six chapters provide an 
excellent summary of the earlier studies and the seventh chapter indi- 
cates the initial follow-up studies and the procedure in April, 1945, 
whereby a two-page information blank was sent to each subject. Over 
95 per cent of the entire group supplied the information requested. 

In physique and general health, children of high I.Q. are on the average 
superior to the general child population and their mortality rate to the 
age of 35 is lower than the group to which they are compared. The 
achievement quotients of gifted children in the pre-high school grades 
are excellent and continue to be very superior in the high school, but 
upon entering college a good many subjects lose interest and their 
scholastic records are not as outstanding. To the reviewer this poses a 
serious problem to the colleges and the universities. Are we fulfilling 
our function in the development of intellectual leadership when we fail 
to challenge sufficiently the superior individual that comes to college? 
Are we so concerned with the average individual and the individual 
who because of his difficulties forces himself upon our attention that 
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we disregard the superior individual whose capability to make contribu- 
tions is very much greater than that of the average individual? This 
study also indicated that the gifted child is versatile rather than demonstrat- 
ing ability in one field alone. 

Educationally the gifted group demonstrated a superiority in that they 
attend college in much larger numbers, took graduate degrees much more 
often, received better grades and many more academic honors than the 
groups with which they were compared. They are more successful in 
their later careers even though their success is certainly not complete at 
this stage of the investigation. They tend to marry a little earlier and in 
character and personality average above the general population. With this 
intellectual competence they show a normal or below normal incidence of 
serious personality maladjustment, insanity, delinquency, alceholism, and 
homosexuality. The incidence of marriage in the group to 1945 is above 
that for the generality of college graduates of comparable age in the 
United States and about equal to that in the general population and the 
divorce rate is no higher than that of the generality of comparable age. 
The marital adjustment of the superior group is equal to that found in 
groups not selected on the basis of intelligence alone. Marital happiness 
was measured by Professor Terman’s marital happiness test. 

The offspring of the gifted subjects that have been tested show almost 
exactly the degree of filial regression predicated by Galton’s law. 
The fertility rate of the superior group up to 1945 is probably below that 
necessary for the continuation of the group. The war records of this 
superior group indicate it was patriotic and significant to the nation in 
a time of national emergency. 

A special study of the Jewish subjects in the group show that they 
differ very little from the non-Jewish in ability, character and personality 
traits, but they display a somewhat stronger drive to achieve, form 
more stable marriages, and are a little less conservative im their political 
and social attitudes. 

The reader will find that the data on which these generalizations are 
presented are carefully analyzed and the conclusions seem justified. One 
is inclined to suspect that if the authors had allowed themselves to sug- 
gest additional possibilities for research on the basis of these data and 
on other information that must have been accumulated over the years 
a whole program of significant social studies could very well follow from 
this most significant group of investigations, 

RoBeRT H. BRUCE 

Dean, Graduate School 

Head, Psychology Department 
University of Wyoming 
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Esther Lucille Brown, Lawyers, Law Schools and The Public Serv- 
ice, New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1948. Pp. 258. 


More urgent than ever are today’s needs for public servants with a 
sure gtasp of the meaning of our times. Only at the cost of disaster could 
we assert now, as President Harding once did, that the public business 
after all is a simple thing. Rather we are slowly coming to understand that 
survival itself may depend on the skill with which the complicated public 
business is conducted. 

It was about thirty-five years ago that Brooks Adams, in his Theory of 
Social Revolution, called attention to our society’s need for men of great 
generalizing ability. Only to them, Adams insisted, could the task of 
administering our complex lives be safely entrusted. Upon the lawyers in 
government has actually fallen a large portion of the indispensable work of 
generalization today. The nature of the lawyer’s education for public serv- 
ice is, therefore, of critical importance. Those who plan the curriculum 
for law schools and for pre-legal education have an immense challenge 
in preparing young people for public service. 

Dr. Brown has described what the job of the government lawyer 
actually is. She makes clear that the professional education of the past 
has limited usefulness in preparing a lawyer to tackle the wide range of 
assignments he can expect to encounter in the public service. 

Litigation and counseling, so prominent in the work of many lawyers in 
private practice, occupy only a small proportion of the government 
lawyers. Many lawyers in the public service are called upon to solve com- 
plex drafting problems. Others participate actively in the review of a 
wide variety of administrative actions. Still others share in administration 
and policy making at the highest levels of public service. Through her 
effective summary of the government lawyer's work, Dr. Brown has de- 
fined the problem to be solved in the professional education of lawyers 
for the public service. 

From personal interviews with law teachers in twenty-three schools 
in all parts of the country and from a careful review of the written studies 
of law school problems, Dr. Brown has developed an analysis of the 
major trends in legal education today. The theme of the efforts of law 
schools to fit lawyers for the public service emphasizes that training in 
the law alone is inadequate. The law student must also come to under- 
stand the place of the law in the economics, politics, and sociology of 
his times. Around this theme, law schools have built many interesting ex- 
periments in legal education. For the most part, however, Dr. Brown 
suggests that conclusions concerning the effectiveness of these experiments 
must be tentative. 
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In general, law schools have added non-legal subject matter to the 
law school curriculum, They have drawn on the fields of sociology and 
anthropology, psychology, political science, and economics to help the 
law student understand more fully the nature of law in society. New 
methods, including the use of seminars and “‘laboratories,”’ are found 
in most of the leading law schools. In courses in public law particularly 
Dr. Brown notes many striking innovations. 

Some experimentation in legal education affects pre-legal training plans. 
Dr. Brown reports no consistency in the detail of these plans. There is 
substantial consistency, however, in the effort to make pre-legal education 
provide the student with a broad knowledge of the social sciences. Note- 
worthy, too, is the blending of pre-legal and legal training. Some law 
schools are inclined to insist on rigidly prescribed programs of study for 
pre-law students in order to fit the pre-legal training more completely into 
the later professional studies. In other law schools, non-professional 
courses (by traditional standards) constitute a significant part of the pro- 
fessional training. Some schools try to achieve a closer tie between pre- 
professional and professional study by drawing non-lawyers into the 
law school faculty. 

Dr. Brown concludes her study by emphasizing the continuing need 
for experimentation in legal education for the public service. The program 
she outlines, however, costs money. Therefore, she makes a plea to put 
the professional preparation of lawyers for the public service on as 
high a level as professional preparation of doctors. Despite the absence 
of glamorous laboratories and equipment in legal education, Dr. Brown 
insists that the requirements of the law schools dare not be neglected in 
favor of those in the scientific and technical fields. 

This study points up the double problem of our age. The public serv- 
ice needs lawyers for their generalizing capacity, but lawyers are not 
getting the training needed to prepare them for government service. It 
may be that Dr. Brown has too much faith in the educational results 
that can be achieved by modification in curriculum and courses alone. 
It may be that the roots of the problem go beyond the formal structure 
of legal and pre-legal education. Nevertheless, this volume makes con- 
cretely vivid what the demands on legal education actually are and sug- 
gests many approaches to meeting these demands. 


E. S. WENGERT 

Professor of Political Science 
University of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 
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Craven, Avery, and Johnson, Walter, The United States—Experi- 
ment in Democracy, Boston: Ginn and Company, 1947. Pp. xxiv + 
886. 


This book, by two well known historians, is a valuable survey of the 
American people. Although the colonial period and the national period 
both receive adequate treatment, approximately one half of the volume 
is devoted to the period since the Civil War, two-fifths to the twentieth 
century, and one-fifth to foreign relations and policies. Three very useful 
features of the book are the 42 maps, the wide variety of illustrations, 
many of them by contemporary artists, and the unusual number of effec- 
tive quotations, both serious and humorous, all of which combine to make 
more revealing the text material. There are also vivid pen-pictures of 
political and other American leaders and a series of lively and appropriate 
cartoons. 

The basic point of view is well stated by the sub-title, Experiment in 
Democracy. Two major objectives are well achieved. One is to show the 
development of the “new man,” that is, the American, with his various 
contradictions of individualism and cooperation, of hard-headed realism 
and incurable idealism, of /aissez-faire and government regulation. The 
other is to describe with sympathy and understanding the continuous, and 
far from finished, struggle to create and to maintain in the United States 
both a democratic government and an economic order under which the 
gains and achievements of civilization can be more widely distributed. 
It is made abundantly clear that modern government must be positive 
government, both at home and abroad. The point of view and spirit 
of the book are definitely progressive. The authors know that the United 
States can no longer enjoy peace and serenity without effort. Liberalism 
at home must be combined with an acknowledgement of responsibility 
abroad. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, insufficient attention is devoted to the 
difficult problem of maintaining in this country a progressive democracy 
and a workable economic order under the impact of a huge post-war 
military establishment with its insatiable demands and heavy responsibili- 
ties. Some reconciliation of these various forces must be found or the 
fiscal, scientific, economic, and social aspects of American civilization may 
suffer great harm. However, Messrs. Craven and Johnson are historians, 
not prophets. Their analysis and interpretation reveal the consensus of in- 
formed opinion that now prevails among many able American historians. 
THOMAS S. BARCLAY 
Professor of Political Science, Stanford University 
Stanford, California 
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Finch, James Kip, Trends in Engineering Education—The Colum- 
bia Experience, New York: Columbia University Press, 1948. Pages 
x + 140. 

Although this book deals specifically with Columbia University’s 
philosophy of engineering education, it presents an excellent historical 
background for discussion of the direction in which engineering education 
is moving today. 

The near-exhaustion of basic or fundamental knowledge and the present 
futility of European aid means that American engineering must extend 
the frontiers of basic engineering science if there is to be continued ad- 
vance in technical and industrial applications for the use of society. The 
future of science and technology in America depends not only on the 
effectiveness of research and professional education, but also on our 
ability to build an economic, social, and political order favorable to con- 
tinued scientific development. 

We live in a changing world. As a result of American engineering 
ingenuity, many new scientific developments have become available. As 
a profession, engineering is dynamic, not static. It therefore seems reason- 
able that the general philosophy of engineering education should be 
dynamic and forceful, and that change should be normal. 

Prior to the turn of the century, standards and policies in engineering 
education were largely dictated by pressing practical demands resulting 
from the rapid growth and expansion of this country. This growth was 
developed largely on technological applications of basic and fundamental 
discoveries which generally followed European research. “Current prac- 
tice’ loomed large in engineering curricula, and undergraduate training 
tended to be vocational in nature. Not until the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century was it realized that “theory,” economics of design, and 
other allied courses could be taught in the class room. 

In 1914, the Columbia School of Engineering adopted a six-year cur- 
riculum with the objective of “broadening” the general education of the 
engineer. Upon the completion of three years in the liberal arts college 
and one year of engineering study, the A.B. degree was awarded. Two 
more years in engineering were required for the professional degree 
(Ch.E., C.E., etc.). This experiment was some thirty years ahead of the 
general demand for inclusion of “social-humanistic” studies as recom- 
mended in the 1944 Report of the American Society for Engineering Edu- 
cation. Columbia abandoned the six-year program in 1923 because too 
much time was required for the value received, and it failed to provide 
a reasonable path to graduate instruction. 

The present Columbia plan was adopted in 1923. It emphasizes satis- 
factory completion of certain required programs of study rather than 
the attainment of any particular number of points credit. The first two 
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years of these courses are offered under the administration of the Liberal 
Arts College, and the last two years are taught in the School of Engineer- 
ing. The Bachelor of Science degree is awarded upon completion of 
four years of study. 

Thus, Columbia now has a four-year curriculum with co-ordinated and 
unified courses of study jointly administered by the Arts College and 
the Engineering School. This is an unusual situation; however, it is 
mutually satisfactory because there is genuine agreement about educational 
objectives. While the Columbia general courses cut across departmental 
lines, they are in no sense the usual “survey” courses. 

With the demand for a curriculum with a broader base, Colleges of 
Engineering must either adopt a five-year curriculum or stick to funda- 
mentals, and especially to those fundamentals which a student cannot 
well dig out for himself, Columbia and most other Colleges of Engineer- 
ing have chosen the latter solution. Dean Finch clearly points to the 
obligation to give greatly increased attention to the attainment of high 
levels of mathematical and scientific competence. Only through this and 
a correlated development at the level of graduate instruction and research 
can our educational institutions add their contributions to the increase 
of basic engineering knowledge. 

The future of engineering and the engineers’ professional interests 
cannot be divorced from, but must go hand in hand with our economic, 
social, and political evolution, Attempts to shame the engineer into an 
interest in these broader aspects, either from the standpoint of cultural 
values, or mere acceptance of major responsibility for the economic, social, 
or political problems of society will not be successful. Dean Finch believes 
that the continued progress of science and engineering are essential to 
the nation’s advancement and to its effectiveness in maintaining peace. 
National stability and hope for higher living standards will depend 
primarily on continued technological leadership. 

Although Dean Finch and his colleagues do not fully agree with the 
1944 ASEE Report, engineering educators, nevertheless, do have a 
common objective. They will not all follow precisely the same method 
and detail in arriving at a particular solution. Dean Finch has recounted 
the Columbia experience for what it may be worth to others. Obviously, 
he does not advocate the Columbia plan for all, because it could not 
or would not work in many universities. 

Readers will find this book to be thought-provoking and well worth 
study. Dean Finch is to be commended for a stimulating contribution 
to the correlation of important aspects of engineering education. 

C. L. ECKEL 

Dean, College of Engineering 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 
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Reck, Emerson W. (Ed.) College Publicity Manual, New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1948, 246 pages. 


If an institution of higher education doesn’t have quality, then all of 
the publicity in the world cannot bring favorable public attitudes. Further- 
more, the institutional publicity program must be balanced. These ideas are 
basic in the opinion of the eighteen contributors whose chapters make 
this book. 

Although a statement on the jacket indicates that this volume is for 
workers engaged in all levels of educational publicity—from the kinder- 
garten to the university—its emphasis is altogether on programs and 
techniques on the college level. 

Its contents are comprehensive. Publicity is considered from the stand- 
point of gathering and writing news, releases to newspapers, magazines, 
college publications, direct mail, movies, the platform, broadcasts, dis- 
plays and exhibits, pictures, special events, student recruitment, sports 
promotion, fund-raising, alumni relations, ethics and the functions of 
the publicity office. 

College Publicity Manual isn’t the work of amateurs. Each of the con- 
tributing editors is experienced in his work. More than that each of the 
writers has shown through past performance that he practices what he 
preaches. As a result, theory is rarely even mentioned in this book. Always 
the emphasis is on the practical aspects of a successful publicity program. 

An excellent point—one which must be reiterated time and time again 
—is that no institution of higher learning can apply a yardstick to the 
results of its publicity. Often the results of a campaign, the authors remind 
us, are intangible yet very worthwhile. 

Repeated too, are illustrations which show the vast difference between 
publicity and public relations. They are interdependent and inseparable 
yet publicity must always be built on a sound base—that’s public relations. 

This excellent book has but one fault: it contains no bibliography. Cer- 
tainly recent publications of the American College Public Relations Asso- 
ciation would be of tremendous interest and help to non-members. This 
book should be on the ‘‘must list’ for everyone engaged in publicity for 
colleges and universities. 

STEWART HARRAL 

Director of Public Relations, 
University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Oklakoma 


Douglass, Hal R. and Grieder, Calvin; American Public Education 
—An Introduction; Douglass Series in Education; New York: Ronald 
Press Company, Pp. 593. 
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Co-operation in human enterprise grows mainly out of understanding 
the ideas of each other; understanding of ideas is a product, in part, of 
clarity. But clarity involves more than definition; it means that our ideas 
must be seen by each other in the setting and context from which they 
spring. 

How often I have wanted, as a school administrator, to sit down with 
my colleagues and fellow citizens to examine our many educational ideas 
by simply clarifying them in this way. Just what does each of us mean 
when we talk about the American public education system, or from what 
does it spring and toward what does it seem to be moving. I have never 
felt sure, until I read this book, that I had a source book that would 
properly guide such a study and at the same time maintain reader interest 
of both professional educators and laymen. Most of the educational 
literature was either concerned with an educational specialization or, as 
historical literature, had not brought out the more recent trends and de- 
velopments with which parents, board members, interested citizens, as 
well as teachers, are concerned. The authors of American Public Education 
have met both of these problems and present, as they set out to do, a 
guide book in American education for students of teaching and administra- 
tion both in service and in preparation, students in other fields who want 
to become acquainted with the American school system and “general 
readers who may wish to acquire as a part of their understanding of 
American democracy and its institutions a good picture of the American 
school system.” 

The story of the development of education in the United States is far 
more than a history of public and private education on elementary, 
secondary and higher education levels. It is that, but it carries with it 
scholarly evaluation and critical judgment. 

The chapters on curriculum and co-curriculum carefully place before 
the reader interpretations of many of the movements and changing patterns 
of curriculum development of the times, formerly reserved for the technical 
curriculum expert, giving the less specialized teacher or layman a fair op- 
portunity to understand “core curriculum,” the “broad field movement,” 
the “experience curriculum” and the community school. Much of the con- 
fusion of both teachers and laymen about our interests and efforts in 
curriculum can be clarified by reading these chapters alone. 

But other great issues of education are explained, partly by the method 
of historical origin and relationship, partly by scholarly use of the best 
available statistical research. A few of the areas in which the authors 
treat these issues are: the relationships of state and local governments in 
school policy and control; the thrilling story of the development of re- 
search and the scientific approach in education, with ample allowances for 
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its limitations; a skillful unraveling of the significant influences of many 
of the non-governmental forces shaping education, including an intelli- 
gent treatment of pressure-group influence; the development and value 
of professional organization and the educator's place in them; the effect 
of long and patient research on pupil promotion, school organization and 
the expanding application of the democratic ideal to these problems. Their 
treatment of these issues not only makes this book a readable account of 
what American education is, but what its problems and potentialities are. 
No authors have a better right than these to project a forward look for 
American education. The right is theirs because they have skillfully ex- 
amined the trends. In the last chapter on future developments they antici- 
pate growth in public education enrollments and its significance to school 
organization and structure; they advise continued use of unrestricted pupil 
promotion; they see the increase of adult education in an increasingly 
adult population; they see the scope of school service expanding rather 
than contracting in the future; they see the curriculum of the future 
becoming increasingly concerned with the comprehensive high school to 
meet the needs of sixty per cent who do not go into skilled vocations or 
on to college; they see the emergence of larger and more highly centralized 
school districts; they see strong probabilities that ‘in the future federal 
control, even by means of funds, will be less concerned with any particular 
phase of the curriculum and more definitely concerned with assisting in 
greater equalization of educational opportunity and facilities for all 
children of all areas, colors and economic status.” . . . “Schools will pro- 
vide educational opportunities for all from nursery schvol age to death, 
with full time attendance for the great majority to grade 12, 13, and 
14,” 
It is a book worth the time of anyone interested in understanding the 
great concepts of American education in relation to democratic ideals. 
PAUL L. EssERT 
Professor of Education 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 


Henry C. Herge, Sidney L. Pressey, Harold Sprout, Gordon K. 
Chalmers, Raymond J. Connolly, and Edward C. Elliott, Wartime 
College Training Programs of the Armed Services. Washington, 
D.C.: American Council on Education, 1948, Pp. XV +- 214. 

“Wartime College Training Programs of the Armed Services” is one of 
the studies sponsored by the Commission on Implications of Armed Serv- 
ices Educational Programs. Appointed by the American Council on Edu- 
cation, the Commission is attempting to identify features of wartime 
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training and educational programs worthy of adaptation and experimenta- 
tion in peacetime civilian education. 

The book is in the nature of a report, rather than an exhaustive study 
with final conclusions. It is nevertheless a thoughtful, conservative, pre- 
liminary estimate of the experiences of higher institutions gained from 
the service programs it considers. 

The study is limited to the major service programs on the college level 
designed for specialized training of men in uniform on American college 
campuses and to research conducted for the services. It is in two parts. The 
first part consists of a condensed chronicle of how the tasks of higher 
institutions in World War II came to be assigned, how they were in- 
itiated, their scope and accomplishments, certain salient comparisons and 
contrasts between the Army and Navy college programs, somewhat de- 
tailed accounts of the principal undertakings of the three services, and a 
brief review of the experience, with statements of its lessons for the future 
of higher education. This part is written by Henry C. Herge. The second 
part consists of four chapters contributed by five persons having special 
competency in the aspects of higher education with which they respectively 
deal: Acceleration, by Sidney L. Pressey, Ohio State University; Integra- 
tion of Areas of Knowledge, by Harold Sprout, Princeton University and 
Gordon K. Chalmers, President of Kenyon College; Financial Aspects, by 
Major Raymond J. Connolly; and Effects of Wartime Research upon In- 
stitutions of Higher Learning, by Edward C. Elliott, President Emeritus 
of Purdue University. 

The major programs studied by Mr. Herge are: the Army Student 
Training Program (ASTP); the AAF Aircrew Training Detachments; 
Pre-meteorology and Cadet Meteorology programs; the Navy V-12; V-7, 
V-1 and V-5 programs. Mr. Herge presents an excellent historical sum- 
mary regarding these programs based largely on personal visitations to 
a number of campuses while the programs were still in existence and 
on official documents, histories, and files of the various armed services. 
Here in sixty-seven pages is a concise factual summary of these pro- 
gtams, and of what happened in the 663 higher institutions which par- 
ticipated in the programs. Mr. Herge’s chapter on Outcomes and Implica- 
tions merits thoughtful scrutiny. He believes the war training programs 
have contributed to the redirection of post-war education and that through 
contact with them higher education has gained much of value for the 
future. He suggests by raising a number of questions the problems which 
should be agreed upon in advance of another possible national emergency. 

Acceleration as applied to education popularly refers to a lengthened 
school year. However, the chapter by Mr. Pressey clearly points out that 
the student’s progress through an educational program may be expedited 
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by various means, of which a lengthened school year is only one method 
and one of the least satisfactory. 

“Reorganization of curriculum content to effect synchronization and 
synthesis was characteristic to some extent of nearly all the armed services 
instructional programs.” As illustrative of this general statement which 
appears as a foreword to Chapter VIII, Integration of Areas of Knowl- 
edge, the authors, Professor Sprout and President Chalmers, present in 
considerable detail experiences of higher institutions with two courses 
drawn respectively from the programs of the Navy and the Army Air 
Forces: the Navy V-12 course called “Foundations of National Power” 
and the Army Air Forces Pre-meteorology “C’ program. 

The chapter on Financial Aspects of the College Training Programs 
by Major Connolly is a very complete and excellent review of institutional 
and service experiences on all matters pertaining to contracts. 

President emeritus Elliott in his contribution to this book does not 
attempt a thorough examination of either the known or the probable 
effects of wartime research activities upon our higher educational in- 
stitutions because, he states, it is too soon to do so. He does indicate 
that: “there are wavering signs pointing toward the conclusion that Ameri- 
can education . . . is to be subjected to new pressures, the transforming 
effects of which will be greater than ever before in history.” And he 
cautions that, “The freedom and financing of scientific advance are more 
than ever before likely to become entangled in the meshes of contro- 
versial public policy.” 

G. P. TUTTLE 
Director of Admissions and Records 
University of Illinois, Urbana 


Jesse P. Bogue, American Junior Colleges. Washington: American 
Council on Education, 1948. Pp. 537. 


American Junior Colleges, 1948, issued simultaneously with the fifth 
edition of American Universities and Colleges, is an indispensable handbook 
to anyone who would be well informed on the subject of higher education 
in America. 

Dr. George F. Zook, President of American Council on Education, says 
in his Foreword to American Junior Colleges that the volume and the 
fifth edition of American Universities and Colleges ‘complement each 
other, and together present a comprehensive picture of the past achieve- 
ments, present offerings, and potential usefulness and greatness of higher 
education in America.” 

American Junior Colleges, is divided into two parts. Part I contains 
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five excellent chapters by recognized leaders and authorities in Junior 
College field. 

Chapter 1, written by Lawrence L. Bethel, deals with the types of 
Junior Colleges. Dr. Bethel points out that there are really just two types 
of Junior Colleges. 

“(1) the community junior college which seeks to serve any com- 
munity need at the collegiate level not being met by other educational 
institutions of the community; (2) the special junior college which se- 
lects the areas of instruction in which it will operate.” 

Dr. Bethel properly concludes that aside from the purpose there are 
no real distinguishing factors to differentiate the junior college from 
other institutions, The functions commonly served by these two types 
of junior colleges he states are as follows: 

(1) extension of opportunities for collegiate education in local com- 
munities to meet added requirements of life and work; (2) preparation 
for further college study—the transfer function; (3) continuing of edu- 
cation—opportunity for part-time education as need and interest arise.” 

Chapter 2 is a short but excellent presentation of the “Development 
of the Junior College Movement.” It is written by Miss Phebe Ward. 
After sketching briefly the story of the establishing of the first Junior 
College in 1896, Miss Ward presents a series of charts and graphs 
setting forth the growth of Junior Colleges from 1915 to 1948. 

These charts are the result of an immense amount of research work. 
They are skillfully presented and interpreted to show not only the growth 
of the Junior College movement in its entirety but also the relative growth 
of Public Junior Colleges and private Junior Colleges. One sentence in 
Miss Ward’s introduction of the Charts is typical of her clarity: “When 
we consider that in 1900, there were only about eight Junior Colleges 
and approximately one hundred students enrolled in them, we realize the 
full significance of the development that must have taken place within 
the half century in order to have achieved the phenomenal growth in- 
dicated by the current list of 652 Junior Colleges, attended by approxi- 
mately 450,000 students.” 

Dr. Jesse P. Bogue, the editor of the volume, has written Chapter 3 
himself, It deals with the “present status and trends of the Junior College 
Movement.”” Dr. Bogue points out that during the past seven years en- 
rollment in Junior Colleges has more than doubled. He also points 
out that the greatest increase in enrollment has been in public Junior 
Colleges rather than in private Junior Colleges. Charts are used to il- 
lustrate the increase and the average enrollment for both public and private 
Junior Colleges. He further points out that the ratio of students to in- 
structors in the public Junior Colleges is 27 and that in private Junior 
Colleges it is 13. 
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Dr. Bogue emphasizes the need for specially trained teachers in the 
Junior College field. It is his opinion that ‘One of the trends of the times 
is for wide-awake senior institutions to become aware of the outlet in 
the Junior College field for well trained college-level teachers who are 
qualified by education and experience to be Master Teachers rather than 
research specialists.’ Such teachers are especially needed, he says, in the 
field of Vocational-technical education at the college level. 

It is the author’s opinion that the future will bring a greatly expanded 
Junior College movement. He believes that the greatest increase in the 
number of new Junior Colleges and in the average number of students 
enrolled will be in the public Junior Colleges. He believes, however, that 
“Private Junior Colleges with programs of training regarded as highly 
desirable by different types of constituencies and with free scholarship 
provisions made by endowments and church support will continue to play 
an essential part in American education.” 

Chapter 4 is the work of Dr. Theodore Halbert Wilson. It is a 
critical and meticulous analysis of accreditation—its meaning, significance, 
and purpose, 

Dr. Wilson lists the various types of accrediting agencies and gives 
an appraisal of each type. He points out variations in standards set by the 
several accrediting agencies; but he points out also that, “By common 
consent, accreditation by one regional association is generally recognized 
by all other regional associations.” 

The Chapter closes with an able discussion of some major problems 
to be solved in connection with accreditation. 

Chapter 5 consists of a brief statement dealing with the advisability 
of developing standards especially for Junior Colleges without too much 
comparison with the first two years of Colleges of Arts and Sciences. 

This statement is followed by reproduction of the standards set by the 
various accrediting agencies. 

Part II of the volume consists of Institutional Exhibits and elaborate 
appendices, 

American Junior Colleges is an exhaustive handbook that any dean, 
registrar, or library can ill afford to ignore. 

CurTis BisHoP, President 
Averett College 
Danville, Virginia 

















In the Mail 


J. A. A. 


Mapping Your Education 


Thirty-eight colleges in the states of Oregon and Washington have 
joined hands in the publication of a guidance book for the youth of those 
states, entitled “Mapping Your Education.’ Attractively printed and 
illustrated, it looks something like a campus annual, It is addressed to 
young people in their own language and gives them with admirable clarity 
and simplicity all the basic facts they need in choosing a college. Not only 
that, but by some straightforward talk it suggests that in some cases no 
college at all would be a better decision. 

This book was prepared by the Interstate Committee on High School- 
College Relations under the direction of Dr. M. S. Kuder of Western 
Washington College of Education, and Douglas V. McClane of Whitman 
College. 


An International Organization of Universities was recommended at 
the UNESCO Conference held at Utrecht last August. Thirty-four coun- 
tries and thirteen international educational organizations were at that 
conference, which set up an interim committee to work on this matter and 
on a universities bureau to act as a clearing house for the universities of 
the world. The American Council Bulletin of November 3 gives a sum- 
marized report of the Utrecht conference. 


Too Many Engineers? 

The enrollment in engineering colleges has increased so rapidly during 
recent years that the supply of engineers, according to A.S.E.E., will 
exceed the demand by 1949 or 1950. The American Society of Engineer- 
ing Education, concerned over this ballooning enrollment, has a man- 
power committee studying the situation. Engineering enrollment as early 
as the fall of 1946 had already grown to 222,000—nearly 50% above an 
earlier estimate, and there were 77,000 more in other colleges taking 
pre-engineering work. These figures suggest that the saturation point in 
1949 or 1950 is an understatement. 

Unless, indeed, engineering is becoming more and more general edu- 
cation, as indicated by H. H. Armsby in the April 1948 issue of The 
Journal of Engineering Education. 

“The engineering profession,” says Armsby, “has long appreciated the 
fact that engineering education should not be merely a program of tech- 
nical and vocational training, that the profession needs men who can 
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intelligently use the scientific method in dealing with matters of public 
policy and with problems of human relations as well as with problems 
of utilizing the materials and forces of nature—men who will realize 
the social obligations of their profession—men who will be ‘engineering 
statesmen.’ This realization has led the engineering colleges to a careful 
and thorough re-examination of their curricula and has resulted in a 
decided trend toward the inclusion of more humanistic and social studies 
in engineering curricula, in some cases by the addition of a fifth year, 
in others by reducing the amount of time devoted to technical and engi- 
neering subjects.” 

The A.S.E.E. manpower committee reports further in the September 
issue of The Journal of Engineering Education, predicting a reasonable 
balance between the supply and demand of engineers after 1951. 

“The entire situation calls for increased emphasis on the program of 
selection and guidance of engineering college students, so that they may 
understand the requirements of the profession, the employment opportuni- 
ties in it, and the possibilities of utilizing an engineering education as 
general education,” 

So now educators of future engineers seem to be faced with the problem 
of adding more humanities to the already crowded engineering curriculum. 
It will not be easy, this business of making humanitarians grow where 
engineers grew before—and at the same time keeping the engineers. But 
these increased requirements may have the desirable effect of relieving 
some of the present pressure in the engineering schools. 


Teamwork in Teachers Colleges. That the accrediting agencies do some- 
thing more than “ride herd” on their member colleges is evident in what 
the Teacher Education Committee of the North Central Association did 
last August in carrying out a four-week workshop at the University of 
Minnesota. Twenty colleges participated, one or two members from each. 
The object was to provide better leadership for improvement of the 
local college’s program of teacher training. By means of news bulletins, 
visits from co-ordinators, and regional conferences these institutions hope 
to keep in touch with each other and to keep things moving toward this 
objective. All this is discussed in the progress report of this committee 
issued in September and in the booklet ‘‘A Program of Inter-College Co- 
operation,” which includes the statement ‘“This co-operative effort is not in- 
tended to impose any particular standard upon the college. Rather it is 
to stimulate local initiation and improvement. . . .” 

Time was when accrediting agencies were looked upon as umpires: We 
like them a lot better, don’t we, when they are playing on the team this 
way? 

















Reported to Us 
A. H. P. 


Reports from Colleges and Universities 


Four schools, Birmingham-Southern, Dickinson, Lindenwood and Deni- 
son Colleges and Hamline University will join American University in 
sponsoring an interinstitutional honors program, known as “The Washing- 
ton Semester.” The program frees selected juniors from academic routine 
and permits them to devote themselves to individual research. The primary 
object of the program is to provide first-hand and meaningful experiences 
of the manifold national and international activities, official and non- 
official, which center in Washington. 


Bowling Green State University offers an extensive theater advisory 
service, Assistance is given in selecting and producing plays, in booking 
companies on tour, and in sponsoring play festivals and clinics. 


The University of Bridgeport has put into operation a universal English 
program, the core of which is the mandatory, unqualified and administra- 
tively co-ordinated refusal of every instructor to accept any badly written 
paper from any student. Unsatisfactory papers are not penalized by re- 
duction of grade or corrected for revision. They are simply refused, and 
the student is obliged to locate his errors, rewrite the paper, and submit 
it again in acceptable form. 


The University of Buffalo is offering intensive beginners courses in 
languages, covering in one year the equivalent of two years of regular 
instruction and one year in conversation. 


The Extension Division of the University of California is offering 86 
high school correspondence courses. 


The Carnegie Corporation has granted $25,000 to the University of 
California for an analysis of university extension services. 


Through its home-study department, the University of Chicago will 
make available as a correspondence course, the Great Books Program 
of University College. 


A tutorial system aimed at individualizing instruction at the Columbia 
Law School has been undertaken for first-year law students. 
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The Columbia University Office of Admissions sponsored a three day 
seminar for admission officers on the subject of foreign education. Each 
day was devoted to a supervised discussion with experts on education in 
a major geographical division of the world. 


Cornell University is building Statler Hall, the first building in the 
country designed specifically for instruction in the hotel field. 


Dartmouth College is offering a new survey course on religion, dealing 
with Judaism, Catholicism and Protestantism, and presenting a compara- 
tive study of the beliefs and institutions of these faiths and their contribu- 
tions to contemporary life and thought. 


Fairleigh Dickinson College has established a program of co-operation 
with Mexican schools, The plan includes sending students to Mexico and 
awarding scholarships to Mexican students to study at the college. 


Florida State University has introduced a new program of American 
studies. Students will be able to take an interdepartmental major in some 
area of American life and culture. 


The Harvard Alumni Bulletin is celebrating its 50th year of continuous 
publication. 


Hiram College has modified its intensive study plan by dividing the 
college year into five terms of seven weeks each. During each term the 
students’ schedule will consist of one six-semester credit hour course, or 
two three-semester credit hour courses taken consecutively. Under the 
new plan, if places are available, students may enter for 1948-49 on 
September 10, November 1, January 3, February 21, and April 18. 


A three-year graduate opera curriculum is being offered in the School of 
Music of Louisiana State University. 


Marquette University is working on a failure-reduction program. Stu- 
dents having scholastic difficulties are referred to the Testing and Counsel- 
ing Center. Two interviews are held with the student, one preceding the 
testing in which his aptitudes, interests and reading skills are explored, 
and one afterward, in which the results of the tests are interpreted for 
the student in the light of his academic program, his study difficulties and 
his vocational objective. 
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In nearly 150 of the 1,100 cases tested so far, poor study habits and 
faulty and inefficient reading habits were the principal reasons for poor 
educational performance. As a result, the university instituted a series of 
noncredit lectures in techniques of how to study and how to improve 
reading efficiency, designed to help such students. 


Every qualified Michigan applicant for admission to the undergraduate 
divisions of the University of Michigan will be accepted this year and 
limitations on the number of out-of-state students have also been removed. 


The Carnegie Corporation has granted $10,000 to the University of 
Minnesota to assist in the program of interdisciplinary research being 
undertaken by the Laboratory for Research in Social Relations. 


The University of Minnesota through its Bureau of Veterans’ Affairs 
attempts to interview personally every veteran who decides to leave school. 
The interview has been designed to give the veteran a chance to discuss 
his reasons for dropping out and his plans for the future. It also presents 
an opportunity for inventory and evaluation of the student’s experience 
while at the University giving the University a chance to uncover basic 
dissatisfactions and problems of students who are leaving school. 


Effective this year the New York State Veterinary College at Cornell 
University is requiring two years of pre-professional education for ad- 
mission. 


Temporary trustees have been appointed for the newly created New 
York University and will plan the future development of state-supported 
higher education in New York State. 


Northwestern University has adopted a program that will increase 
substantially the retirement allowances of its faculty members when they 
retire at 65 years of age. 


Ohio State University is celebrating its 75th Anniversary beginning 
with a two-day program, and a series of lectures, conferences and in- 
stitutes throughout the year. 


Four bond issues of the Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College 
aggregating $11,360,000 will finance utility-system improvements, a stu- 
dent union building and dormitories for men and women. 


A three-judge Federal Court denied a Negro’s plea to attend classes 
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at the University of Oklahoma on a nonsegregated basis. The court ruled 
that the Negro student is receiving equal educational opportunities 
with those of white students, adding that it is ‘‘within the power of the 
State to recognize racial distinctions between its citizens and to classify 
them.” 


The Pennsylvania State College Extension Services maintains 12 full- 
time off-campus centers. Freshmen numbering 4,103 attend in 28 different 
locations and there are 713 off-campus sophomores. The on-campus en- 
rollment totals 9,405 this year. 


Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute will celebrate its 125th anniversary 
during the calendar year 1949 with a series of functions to attract many 
of the western world’s leading figures in science and engineering to the 
campus. 


St. Francis College at Loretto, Pennsylvania, is celebrating its 100th 
anniversary this year. 


St. John’s College (Annapolis) has made music a required course, to 
make each student “musically literate.” 


St. John College, Cleveland, Ohio, is offering a major in European 
Literature and Thought. The program represents a co-operative effort 
by many departments to cut across specialized departmental barriers, and 
to combine several subject matters and points of view. The College has 
also undertaken an adult education project in its Institute of Social Educa- 
tion. 


A faculty evaluation program, to help instructors improve their teaching 
methods has been established at Seton Hall College, South Orange, New 
Jersey. 


Stanford University has created a Department of Statistics to meet 
the growing demand for competent statisticians. 


A women’s residence where Spanish is to be spoken exclusively was 
opened at Stanford University this year. 


The Sixth Annual Reading Clinic Institute will be offered at Temple 
University from January 31 to February 4. 
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The State University of Iowa offers a new course in the Liberal Arts 
College entitled, European Literature and Thought. The purpose of this 
Program is to carry the concept of general education up into the senior 
college, thus making it possible for students who wish to pursue a program 
less specialized than the usual major to elect a course of study embracing 
advanced courses in three or four different fields. 


The University of Texas offers three graduate programs emphasizing 
counseling. 


Seven social fraternities at Union College have pledged funds to 
underwrite the living expenses of seven foreign students. The fraternity 
men of the college, basing their program on a plan begun at Bowdoin 
College, are launching HELP (Higher Education for Lasting Peace) 
which they hope will grow into a national movement to promote student 
co-operation in international understanding. Free tuition will be given to 
the foreign students from the scholarship funds of the college. 


Valparaiso University is building a school of engineering that was 
planned by students, initiated by students, and is being built by students. 
The building is being constructed by a crew of student volunteers who 
have gained the consent of the local building unions for the use of non- 
union labor. 


Wesley Junior College is celebrating its seventy-fifth anniversary. 


Wesleyan University has a freshman senate, consisting of three fresh- 
men from each of 12 fraternities and the John Wesley Club to help 
the new entering class solve its problems. 


Western Reserve University through its School of General Studies at 
Cleveland College, offers a new program, The Basic Arts, a degree pro- 
gram of higher education for adults, It is for students over 21 years of 
age, regardless of the extent of their previous education, who meet the 
admission requirements of Cleveland College. Satisfactory completion 
of the program, which represents 60 semester hours, leads to the degree 
of associate in philosophy. 


Under a grant of $70,000 from the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, the University of Wisconsin will expand its program of Scandi- 
navian studies during the next five years. 

A unique feature of this program is that it represents a first step toward 
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interuniversity co-operation. All plans are being worked out in close 
co-operation with the University of Minnesota which also has a Scandi- 
navian-area program. For practical purposes these two projects will be 
one, and students will be able to receive credit in one program for work 
done in the other. 


Reports from Associations, Organizations and Government Departments 


Mary Taylor Moore died on October 8, 1948, and with her passing, 
the Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina lost a great 
builder, organizer, and administrator; and the North Carolina and Ameri- 
can Associations of Collegiate Registrars, a beloved and esteemed col- 
league. 

Mary Taylor Moore gave almost a half of a century of service to the 
Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina as student, teacher, 
and Registrar. Her first duty always was to the Woman’s College and 
her profession; but, somehow she found time to enter into the life of 
her community and to devote herself and her home to her friends. 

Her regard for high standards and her knack for detail and organiza- 
tion were early noted by the officials of the college, and Miss Moore 
was selected in 1909 for the position of Registrar, in which she served 
for 39 years. 


Many institutions used the methods and procedures Miss Moore had 
established, and she was generous in giving to others from her deep store 
of knowledge and experience. She participated in programs of the North 
Carolina Association of Collegiate Registrars and the American Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Registrars. At the national meeting last spring in 
Philadelphia, Miss Moore was on the program, but her illness prevented 
her attendance, 


The American Association of University Women is taking a referendum 
among its approximately 100,000 members on the value of their college 
experience in the light of their subsequent careers as homemakers or 
business or professional women, and the changes they would suggest. 


The American Council on Education, through the Foreign Universities 
Project, is preparing a comprehensive handbook of facts and figures on 
universities in all parts of the world except the United States. A grant 
of $50,000 was made by the Carnegie Corporation of New York for 
this work. 


The Canadian Council for Reconstruction through the United Nations 
Educational Scientific and Cultural Organization is awarding 64 fellow- 
ships to educators, technicians, and artists in 13 war-devastated countries. 
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A consultant service on college administrative problems is being offered 
to college and university presidents by the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York. 


The Carnegie Corporation has granted $130,000 to the Social Science 
Research Council, in support of a program of fellowships and travel 
granted for research in world areas. 


Over 78,000 applicants for admission to 648 colleges were examined 
by the College Entrance Examination Board during the year, 1947-48, 
an increase of 13,000 over the 1946-47 figures. The number of veterans 
taking the Special Aptitude Test for Veterans declined from 8,665 to 
approximately 4,800. 


Good Housekeeping magazine offers a six months’ post-graduate course 
in home economics in the laboratories of Good Housekeeping Institute. 
Collaborating in this public service project is the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association. 


A new periodical, the Journal of Legal Education, designed to promote 
higher standards of legal education, began publication this fall. 


The National Vocational Guidance Association will hold its annual 
convention April 18-21, 1949, in Chicago. The meetings will be held 
in the Stevens Hotel. The featured speaker at the NVGA Annual Ban- 
quet, Wednesday, April 20th will be Dr. E. K. Strong, Jr., of Stanford 
University. 


The six land-grant colleges of New England are working on a plan for 
regional co-operation aimed at reducing duplication, saving expense and 
improving efficiency. The areas in which the pian is proposed to operate 
are listed broadly as research, specialized curricula, library, exchange of 
staff and students, and student activities. 


A state law prohibiting all racial and religious discrimination in the 
admission of students to college became effective in New York State this 


year. 


A meeting of a group of presidents of state associations of school ad- 
ministrators, called by the American Association of School Administra- 
tors, sent a resolution to Congress recommending the removal of the 
U. S. Office of Education from the Federal Security Agency and its 
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establishment as an independent agency of the federal government under 
the general control of a policy-making board of laymen appointed by 
the President with consent of the Senate. 


According to a preliminary statement issued by the Office of Education 
313,000 degrees were awarded by colleges and universities last year, 
an increase of 100,000 over the 1939 figure, the largest previous year’s 
figure. Male recipients numbered 64 per cent of the total, as compared 
with about 58 per cent in the prewar period. The fields of business and 
commerce, engineering and education awarded the largest numbers of 
first degrees. 


A section for Social Sciences has been created in the Division of Higher 
Education of the U.S. Office of Education. The unit will serve as a 
clearing house for information concerning teaching and research tech- 
niques in the several fields of the Social Sciences. 


Southern regional schools, operated through the co-operation of several 
States, will be ready to open in September, 1949. Governor Millard 
Caldwell of Florida is Chairman of the Regional Council for Educa- 
tion. 


News Concerning Registrars and Admission Officers 


Dr. John M. Daniels, Chairman of Admissions, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, was awarded an honorary degree of Doctor of Education 
by Duquesne University in August. 


J. Gordon Stipe, formerly registrar of Emory University, has been 
elected vice-president, a post that he will administer in addition to the 
deanship. 


Russell A. Lewis, head of the department of education and psychology, 
George Pepperdine College, succeeded Mrs. O. D. Bixler, resigned, as 
Registrar. 


William L. Carmichael is Registrar at the Georgia Institute of Tech- 
nology. 


Miss Mildred Covey has succeeded Carrie Mae Probst as Registrar at 
Goucher College. Miss Probst retired in June after 44 years of service. 
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John Moon has been appointed Admissions Counselor for Iowa, with 
headquarters at Grinnell College. 


Mrs, Charles Louis Walker, known to registrars as Mary Anna Robert- 
son, former Registrar of the University of Alabama and later secretary 
to the President, Southern Illinois University, is now Assistant Registrar 
; at the University of Maryland. 


Mrs. William Eberle has been appointed Director of Admissions at 
Marietta College. 


Mr. William S. Hoffman is retiring as Dean of Admissions at Penn- 
sylvania State College in February of this year. Mr. Hoffman began his 
{ work at Pennsylvania State College in 1911 as an instructor of engineer- 

ing. In 1919 he was named registrar and in 1948 his title was changed 
to Dean of Admissions. He hopes to continue as timekeeper at athletic 
events, and as the community's leading puzzlemaker. He also plans to 
continue his work of lettering the diplomas of the graduates, of which 
he has already inscribed 30,000. 

Mr. Hoffman served as Editor of the American Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars from 1929 to 1932, and as President in 1939-40. 


Dr. Carl E. Marquardt, College Examiner and Professor of Romance 
Philology at Pennsylvania State College is retiring in February. He has 
) been at Pennsylvania State College since 1909, He served as College 





Examiner since 1920, and in that capacity has evaluated the records of 
22,000 graduate and transfer students. 


Shepherd College has appointed Carey V. Stabler, Academic Dean and 
Registrar. 





John M. Moore, Executive Director, National Council on Religion 
in Higher Education, has resigned to assume full-time responsibilities as 
Associate Dean and Registrar, Swarthmore College. 


Miss Eleanor Tibbets, formerly registrar of Kansas State College, has 
become registrar of Wells College. 





Mrs. Margaret B. Kilby has been appointed Registrar of Wesley 
Junior College, after serving for twelve years as Registrar of Louisburg 
College, Louisburg, North Carolina. 


Regional Associations 


THE ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 


The twenty-sixth annual meeting of the Illinois Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars was held in the LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, on 
October 28 and 29, 1948. The attendance was the largest in the history 
of this organization, with 106 delegates present representing fifty differ- 
ent institutions, 

The first formal session was opened Thursday afternoon by J. Anthony 
Humphreys, President. George P. Tuttle presented a paper on “The 
Organization and Functions of the Office of the Director of Admissions 
and Records of the University of Illinois.” Norman Burns, Secretary of 
the Commission of Colleges and Universities, North Central Association, 
spoke on the topic ‘Cooperation with the North Central Association.” 
Albert F. Scribner, Registrar of Valparaiso University and Treasurer of 
the American Association, gave an appraisal of the 1948 Convention of 
the American Association of Collegiate Registrars, Harold E. Temmer, 
Examiner and Recorder, Chicago Undergraduate Division of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, presented an up-to-date tabulation of “Student Enroll- 
ments in the Colleges and Universities in Illinois.” Immediately follow- 
ing this session a reception was held for all speakers and attendants at the 
meeting. 

The annual dinner on Thursday evening was very well attended and 
thoroughly enjoyed by those present. Dinner music was furnished by a 
string trio of students from the Chicago Musical College. Captain Robert 
J. Turnbull of Selective Service Headquarters, Chicago, explained briefly 
the status of college students with respect to the Selective Service Regula- 
tions. Bergen B. Evans, Professor of English, Northwestern University, 
gave an excellent talk on ‘The Medieval’ Universities.” Asa Carter, 
Bradley University, reporting for the Committee on Recognitions, an- 
nounced that Lorena Church, who has retired from her duties as registrar 
of Rockford College had been made an honorary member of the Illinois 
Association. 

The Friday morning session was presided over by Mrs. Edith Leifheit, 
Registrar, Northern Illinois State Teachers College. Mrs. Ethel Davis 
Getzoff, Program Director, The American Brotherhood, National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews, Inc., presented a paper on “Progress and 
Problems in Human Relations.” 

An open forum session under the direction of Marjorie Shank, Regis- 
trar of Southern Illinois University, gave opportunity for the represen- 
tatives to discuss many of the problems of registrars. 
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The meeting closed with a business session at which time the following 
officers were elected for the year 1949: President, Mrs. Edith Leifheit, 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College; Vice-President, Katharine 
George, Northwestern University; Secretary, Harold E. Temmer, Univer- 
sity of Illinois; and Treasurer, Lyman J. Templin, Loyola University. 

E. C. SEYLER 

Recorder, University of Illinois 


ASSOCIATION OF OHIO COLLEGE REGISTRARS 


The Association of Ohio College Registrars held its twenty-third annual 
meeting October 21 and 22 at the Mayflower Hotel in Akron and on 
the campus of Kent State University, Kent. Forty-nine members and 
guests, representing 34 institutions, were present. 

The Thursday morning meeting was addressed by R. F. Thomason, 
President of the AACR (whose paper appears in this issue of COLLEGE 
AND UNIVERSITY), and by John Dale Russell of the U. S. Office of 
Education, who spoke on ‘“‘Statistics in Higher Education.’ A luncheon 
meeting, held at Kent, was addressed by President George A. Bowman, 
of Kent State. The afternoon session, held in McGilvery Hall at Kent 
State, was divided into three professional workshops, each of which 
reported its findings to a general meeting at the close of the afternoon. 
A dinner meeting was held at the Mayflower and was entertained by an 
illustrated talk on “Rubber,” by Mr. Murrell De France of the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Co. 

Friday morning’s session was given over to a panel discussion of the 
Report of the President's Commission on Higher Education and of other 
educational proposals and legislation. The panel consisted of Ronald B. 
Thompson, of Ohio State, John W. Bunn, of Bowling Green, and 
Arthur J. Southwick, of the College of Wooster. A business meeting 
followed, at which the following officers were elected for 1948-49: 
President, Floyd J. Vance, Otterbein College; Vice-President, Helen 
Burgoyne, University of Cincinnati; Secretary-Treasurer, P. P. Buchanan, 
Youngstown College. 

The meetings closed with a luncheon session at which Donfred H. 
Gardner, Dean of Students at the University of Akron, spoke on “Why 
Be a Registrar?” 


THE KANSAS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 


The Kansas Association of Collegiate Registrars held its annual meeting 
at Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas, on Saturday, Oc- 
tober 9, 1948. 

The morning meeting was a joint session with the Kansas College 
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Deans. Dean Lawson, Kansas University, Lawrence, Kansas, presided. 
The meeting was conducted as free discussion from the floor. Emporia 
was chosen for the meetings for the next three years since it was the 
most central location. 

At 12:00 o'clock the Registrars and Deans were the guests of Kansas 
State Teachers College at a luncheon held in the college dining hall. 

At 1:45 a business meeting was conducted, Mr. J. U. Massey, Kansas 
State Teachers College, Pittsburg, presiding. The following officers were 
elected for 1949-50: 

President: Mr. Worth A. Fletcher, University of Wichita 

Vice-President: Mr. Richard C. Mahoney, Kansas State College, Man- 

hattan 

Secretary: Miss Virginia Jennings, Ottawa University 

Treasurer: Sister Madelena, Marymount College, Salina 

The following decisions were reached in the Workshop section: 

First: That the colleges would continue to give the same credit in 
P.Ed. for military training under the new military training law as during 
the war-time period. 

Second: That the instructors of correspondence courses should be 
qualified and unless on regular faculty, the head of the department should 
be responsible for seeing that the same standards and credit hours are 
maintained as in regular work. 

Third: That students enrolling in courses carrying variable credit must 
state exact number of hours desired at time of enrollment and not vary 
from this number. They shall receive credit on this basis only. 

Fourth: That we go on record as opposed to present varying and many 
difficult forms of application blanks for Certificates as furnished by 
Departments of Education of different States. We also wish to recommend 
that the National Association of Collegiate Registrars make a study of 
these various forms and see if anything can be done to simplify and make 
these application blanks more uniform. 

Decisions reached in the Question section led by Mr. Worth A. 
Fletcher were: 

First: That individuals and not colleges ask that transcripts be sent as 
a transfer to another college. 

Second: That where credit is given for first aid courses given through 
the American Red Cross, such courses must measure up to regular college 
courses and that students must pass college examinations on such a course 
to receive college credit. Such a course can be taken by correspondence 
from Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg. 

Third: The majority of colleges voted not to allow credit on college 
G.E.D. tests. 
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Fourth: The formation of a Regional Convention was to be taken up 
with Registrars of other states concerned at the next meeting of the 
National Convention, but the State meetings were definitely to be con- 
tinued. 

Fifth: The office of the Registrar, being centrally located, should con- 
tain all such records as are needed to insure the most efficient and helpful 
functioning of office. Records not being used should be disposed of or 
stored elsewhere. 

Sixth: Aid in evaluating credits from a foreign college may be secured 
from office of Education, Washington, D.C. 

VIRGINIA JENNINGS, Secretary 
Kansas Association Collegiate Registrars 


THE ARKANSAS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 


The Arkansas Association of Collegiate Registrars held its annual meet- 
ing at Harding College, Searcy, Arkansas, on Friday, October 29, 1948. 
The session began at 3:30 with a round table discussion led by Carter 
Short, Assistant Registrar of the University of Arkansas. The topics dis- 
cussed included admission of students and evaluation of admission cre- 
dentials, guidance of prospective students, amount of credit accepted from 
a junior college, grade point average of transfer work, question of 
recording probation on permanent record card, and evaluation of service 
earned credits. 

Following this discussion, new forms and procedures in connection with 
training of veterans were explained by Brice F. Albright, Chief, Registra- 
tion and Research Section of the Veterans Administration. 

Dinner was served at 7:30 by the Home Economics Department. At 
the dinner delegates and guests were welcomed by Dean J. W. Sears of 
Harding College, and introductions were made by W. K. Summitt, Presi- 
dent of the Association and Registrar of Harding College. Music was 
furnished under the direction of Mrs. Florence Jewell. 

At the after-dinner session, Forrest Rozzell, Director of Field Service 
of the Arkansas Education Association, addressed the group on ‘Facing 
Tomorrow.” He stressed the importance of faith, knowledge, understand- 
ing, ideals, self-government, intelligence and reason. Mr. Rozzell stated 
that educators should have faith and determination in carrying forward the 
development of these characteristics in college young people. “Education,” 
he said, ‘‘is the most powerful force in the development of Christian 
character.” 

Laney J. Roberts, Registrar, College of the Ozarks, then gave a report 
on the 1948 Convention of the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars. 
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Two resolutions, introduced by Carter Short, Assistant Registrar of 
the University, were unanimously passed. The in-coming president of the 
Association was instructed to present them to the Association of Arkansas 
Colleges during the A.E.A. meeting in Little Rock, November 12, 1948. 
The resolutions follow: 

“Whereas, at the present time there is no procedure in operation 
to evaluate and establish justifiable accreditation of the work of colleges 
not recognized by regional accrediting associations in the State of Arkansas, 

“And whereas it is felt that the need for the establishment of such a 
procedure is imperative, 

“Be it resolved that the Arkansas Association of Collegiate Registrars 
present the following plan to the Arkansas Association of Colleges for 
their consideration: 

“That the Arkansas Association of Colleges appoint a suitable committee 
of five members—two from accredited denominational schools, one from 
the University of Arkansas, one from an accredited state supported col- 
lege other than the university, and one from the State Department of 
Education—to establish criteria for the evaluation of unaccredited schools, 
to apply these criteria, and to make known the results of this application. 

“It is further resolved that the expense of this committee should be 
secured by legislative appropriation.” 

“Whereas, there is felt a need for a standard and usable method of 
obtaining test results for students entering Arkansas colleges from 
Arkansas high schools, 

“And, whereas, the obtaining of test scores will be done best by the 
cooperation of Arkansas colleges, 

“Be it resolved that the Arkansas Association of Collegiate Registrars 
present the following plan to the Arkansas Association of Colleges for 
their consideration: 

“That the several colleges,—state, municipal, and denominational,—par- 
ticipate, with the assistance of the State Department of Education and 
other interested agencies, in the selection, administration, and scoring 
of tests for entrance to college, and that these tests be given regionally 
during the spring semester to all High School Seniors who anticipate 
college enrollment before the following spring. 

“It is further resolved that each college assume a proportionate share in 
the administration of these tests, in the expenses connected therewith, 
and in the grading and distribution of results.” 

It was further decided that the Association will continue to hold its 
annual meeting in the fall at the call of the president and that the 
meetings will be rotated among the various colleges. The Association 
accepted the invitation of Arkansas Polytechnic College, Russellville, to 


meet there next fall. 
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At the business meeting, presided over by W. K. Summitt, officers for 
1948-49 were elected as follows: President: Carter Short, Assistant 
Registrar, University of Arkansas; Vice-President: Baird V. Keister, 
Arkansas State College; Secretary-Treasurer: Roberta T. Dorr, Arkansas 
College. 

ROBERTA T. DoRR 


VIRGINIA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 


The nineteenth annual meeting of the Virginia Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars met at the Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Virginia, on 
November 1, 1948, with the president, Miss Mary Fugate, Dean and 
Registrar of Averett College, presiding. There were forty-three repre- 
sentatives from twenty-eight institutions present. 

Miss Blanche Latham, Registrar of Lynchburg College, reported on the 
National Convention held in Philadelphia. Fourteen Virginia Registrars 
had attended the convention. This report was followed by a discussion 
of the topic, The Role of the Registrar in Counselling, led by Miss 
Marguerite Carter, Registrar of Stratford College. 

Following the business session, there was a short intermission during 
which time the members looked over the exhibit of Office Forms: the 
National Collection of Office Forms and the Office Forms of twenty-six 
Virginia colleges which had been assembled by Miss Kathleen Alsop of 
William and Mary College. 

Dr. R. F. Thomason, Registrar of the University of Tennessee and 
the President of the National Association of Collegiate Registrars, was 
the guest speaker of the meeting. He addressed the group on the topic, 
As I See the Work of the Registrar. 

At the afternoon session, a panel consisting of Mr. W. M. Drake of 
Washington and Lee University, Miss Clarice Slusher of Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, and Dr. Chester K. Lehman of Eastern Mennonite 
College, discussed Registration Procedures. 

A short time was devoted to a Question Box period directed by Mr. 
Julius Prufer of Roanoke College. 

Officers elected for 1949 were: President, Mr. Julius Prufer, Roanoke 
College; Vice-President, Miss Helen Monsell, University of Richmond, 
Richmond College, and Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Marguerite Carter, 
Stratford College. 


PACIFIC COAST ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 


The Twenty-Second Annual Convention of the Pacific Coast Association 
of Collegiate Registrars was held at the Mission Inn in Riverside, Cali- 
fornia, November 7 to 10, inclusive. Two main sessions of the Convention 
were devoted to consideration of preliminary material for a Handbook 
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for Registrars. An outline representing many weeks of study and prepara- 
tion by a special committee was presented with an introduction as fol- 
lows: ‘This Handbook is an experiment in codifying the rules for doing 
registrars’ work. It is a framework of the basic principles which underlie 
practices representing opinion and agreement within the membership of 
the P.C.A.C.R. These basic principles embody the requirements and 
criteria, the logic and ethics by which new problems may be decided. 
Some details of practice are included for illustrative reference. The 
P.C.A.C.R. believes that mutual understanding and acceptance of basic 
principles will reduce intercollegiate friction and raise registrars’ profes- 
sional status.” 

Many of the items presented by the committee were revised through 
discussion in sessions of the Convention. The Association heartily en- 
dorsed the project and referred it for further development to the new 
executive committee and Mr. Clifford Constance of the University of 
Oregon who had done much of the preliminary work. 

Many important items were considered at a full business session with 
President M. J. Brickley of Sacramento Junior College presiding. These 
items included report of a Workshop for Registrars in August, 1948, 
sponsored by College of the Pacific at Stockton, California, The Asso- 
ciation commended the College of the Pacific for this splendid project 
and appointed a committee to consider plans for future workshops of 
this nature. Problems relating to public education in California were 
outlined at the business session by Mr. Arthur F, Corey, Secretary of the 
California Teachers Association. 

The college administrator's viewpoint of the position and work of the 
registrar and admissions officer was most ably presented by the following 
speakers: Mr. Arthur G. Paul, President of Riverside College, ‘The Role 
of the Junior College Registrar’; Dr. George Henry Armacost, President 
of the University of Redlands, “The Admissions Officer and the Registrar 
in the Independent College of Limited Enrollment’; Dr. Albert S. 
Raubenheimer, Educational Vice-President, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, “The Admissions Officer and the Registrar in the Large Univer- 
sity.” 

Dr. R. F. Thomason of the University of Tennessee, President of the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars, was present throughout the 
Convention and made a valuable contribution through his friendly in- 
terest, his innumerable personal interviews, his report concerning the 
work of the National Association and his very fine formal presentation 
of a paper entitled, “As I See the Work of the Registrar.” 

Extra-curricular sessions included music from representatives of La 
Sierra College and the University of Redlands, dinner addresses by 
Professor Hubert Herring of Pomona College “Pilgrimage to Spain,” 
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and Professor Alvin S. Haag of the University of Redlands ‘The Meaning 
of Culture,” inspection of a date packing plant and date gardens at Indio, 
a scenic drive through Palm Springs, a dinner on the campus of the 
University of Redlands through the courtesy of that institution, a tour 
of the campuses of the Associated Colleges of Claremont and an informal 
tea at Scripps College. 

The Convention was attended by approximately 125 delegates and 
guests. New officers elected for the year 1948-49 include the following: 
President, D. T. Ordeman, Oregon State College; Vice-President, H. 
Donald Winbigler, Stanford University; Second Vice-President, Mary 
Jane Learnard, San Francisco City College; Secretary, Edwin C. Walter, 
Pacific Union College; Treasurer, William C. Pomeroy, University of 
California at Los Angeles, and Ellen Deering, College of the Pacific was 
elected permanent Historian of the Association. 

FLORENCE N. BRADY 


NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 


Last April in Philadelphia the New England members of the AACR 
met informally to discuss the possibility of forming a New England 
regional association. A steering committee consisting of Mr. J. C. MacKin- 
non of Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Miss Ruth Foote of Lowell 
Textile Institute, Miss Mary Blatchford of Lasell Junior College, Mrs. 
Katherine H. Peugh of Connecticut College for Women, Mr. Donald 
Oliver of Boston University, Mr. Robert Peel of Boston University, Mr. 
Earle Wilder of Boston University, and Miss Katherine E. Hilliker of Boston 
University was selected to draw up a constitution, to appoint a nominating 
committee and to call a meeting. This committee met several times in the 
summer and finally called a meeting on October 30, 1948, at Boston Uni- 
versity. 

To the great satisfaction of those who attended and especially of the 
steering committee there were 81 present representing at least fifty-one 
institutions of higher learning in the New England States. 

Dr. Daniel L. Marsh, President of Boston University, welcomed the 
gathering and Mr. J. C. MacKinnon of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, elected as temporary chairman, presented the results of the com- 
mittee’s work—the constitution and the report of the nominating com- 
mittee—and then turned the meeting over to the newly elected officers of 
the New England Association of Collegiate Registrars: Mrs. Katherine 
H. Peugh, Secretary, Connecticut College for Women; Mr. Jordan R. 
Scobie, Treasurer, Middlebury College; Mr. Robert H. Kroepsch, Vice 
President, University of Vermont; Miss Katherine E. Hilliker, President, 
Boston University. 
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Following a short business meeting, Mr. James Gannett, Registrar of the 
University of Maine conducted a most interesting Question Box until the 
adjournment for luncheon which was held in the Faculty Room of the 
University Commons. At 2:00 o'clock the association reconvened to listen 
and take part in a Work Shop Discussion most ably conducted by Mr. 
Gannett with the assistance of Mr. Robert Conant from Dartmouth College, 
Miss Harriet J. Eustis, from Mt. Holyoke College, Mrs. Margaret K. 
Gonyea from Simmons College, Mr. Robert Kroepsch from the University 
of Vermont and Mr. Thomas E. Roberts from the University of Connecti- 
cut. At 5:00 o'clock the meeting adjourned expressing their appreciation to 
the officers and institutions concerned and especially to Mr. Gannett, for 
this first meeting of the organization. 

The executive committee plans to call another meeting and luncheon at 
the April Convention of the AACR in Columbus. Applications for 
membership in the New England Association will be gladly welcomed and 
should be sent to the Vice President, Mr. Robert Kroepsch, University of 
Vermont, Burlington, Vermont. 

KATHERINE E. HILLIKER, President 


OKLAHOMA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 


The Oklahoma Association of Collegiate Registrars met in the Oriel 
Room of the Fine Arts Building, Oklahoma City University on November 
19, 1948. Thirty members were present. 

The meeting was called to order by the chairman, Mr. L. E. Solomon. 
Following the presentation of members and guests, the minutes of the 
last regular meeting, 1946, were read and approved. 

The chairman, Mr. Solomon, introduced the program for the morning: 

The Registrar’s Responsibility in Enforcing Catalog Regulations 
George V. Metzel, Registrar, University of Tulsa 
L, A. Jones, Registrar, Oklahoma City University 
Improving Enrollment Procedure 
A. G. Hitchcock, Registrar, Central State College 
Mary Ellen Bridges, Assistant to Dean-Registrar, Oklahoma Baptist 
University, Shawnee 
Boyce Timmons, Recorder, University of Oklahoma 
Progress Report on Commission on Teacher Education and Certifica- 
tion 
Guy Curry, Executive Secretary, Oklahoma Commission on Teacher 
Education and Certification, State Department of Education 

Following the morning session members of the association adjourned 
to the cafeteria of Oklahoma City University for lunch. 

The afternoon session reconvened in the Oriel Room of the Fine Arts 
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Building at 1:15 P.M. Two musical numbers were presented by Miss 
Marion Beers, cellist, accompanied by Mrs. Sylvia Wolfe, members of the 
Fine Arts faculty. 
Mr. Solomon introduced the program for the afternoon: 
Procedure and Problems in Evaluating Credit 
Ruth Arnold, Director of Admissions, University of Oklahoma 
Virginia Embree, Registrar, Oklahoma College for Women 
E. Lee Nichols, Jr., Chief Clerk-Registrar, Panhandle A. & M. 
College 
Personalized vs. Machine Enrollment, or Making the Student Re- 
sponsible for His Enrollment 
Merill Ziegler, Registrar, Phillips University 
Noble Bryan, Registrar, Northeastern State College 
Gordon Paine, Dean-Registrar, Cameron State Agricultural College 
Adequacy of Transcripts 
Harvey Faust, Registrar, East Central State College 
Admission Problems 
Dr. Herbert Patterson, Dean of Administration, Oklahoma A. & 
M. College 
Ruth Arnold, Director of Admissions, University of Oklahoma 
Millie Alexander, Registrar, Southwestern Institute of Technology 
The election of officers for the coming year was held: 
Chairman: George V. Metzel, University of Tulsa, Tulsa 
Vice-chairman: A. G. Hitchcock, Central State College, Edmond 
Secretary-treasurer: Virginia Embree, Oklahoma College for Women, 
Chickasha 
A letter from R. S. Linton, Chairman of the national committee on 
regional associations was read in which he encouraged us to increase the 
members in the national association. 


The meeting adjourned at 4:00 P.M. 
VIRGINIA EMBREE, Secretary-treasurer. 








Directory of Regional Associations 


(Changes should be reported promptly to the Regional Associations Editor) 


ALABAMA COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS ASSOCIATION 
President, J. F. Glazner, Jacksonville State Teachers College, Jacksonville 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Madelyn Hale, Birmingham-Southern College, Bir- 
mingham 
ARKANSAS ASSOCIATION OF REGISTRARS 
President, Carter Short, University of Arkansas 
Secretary-Treasurer, Roberta T. Dorr, Arkansas College 
CHICAGO CONFERENCE OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, H. E. Temmer, University of Illinois, Navy Pier Branch, Chicago 
Secretary-Treasurer, Catherine Grant, George Williams College, Chicago 
COLORADO-WYOMING ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, William V. Burger, Colorado School of Mines, Golden 
Secretary-Treasurer, Stella Morris, Colorado State A. & M. College, Ft. Collins 
ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Mrs. Edith Leifheit, Northern Illinois State T.C., DeKalb 
Secretary, Harold E. Temmer, Chicago Undergraduate Division, University of 
Illinois, Chicago 
ASSOCIATION OF INDIANA COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Charles E. Harrell, Indiana University, Bloomington 
Secretary-Treasurer, G. R. McCoy, Evansville College, Evansville 
KANSAS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Worth A. Fletcher, University of Wichita 
Secretary, Virginia Jennings, Ottawa University, Ottawa 
KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, R. E. Hill, University of Louisville 
Secretary-Treasurer, Pearl Anderson, Transylvania College, Lexington 
LOUISIANA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
Inactive 
MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Edward G. Groesbeck, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
Secretary, Muriel Parsell, Flint Junior College, Flint 
MIDDLE STATES ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Emma E. Deters, University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Maurice J. Murphy, Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
MISSISSIPPI ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, G. J. Everett, Holmes Junior College, Goodman 
Secretary, Annie McBride, Belhaven College, Jackson 
MISSOURI ASSCCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, C. Colson, Lindenwood College 
Secretary, Ethel D. Pickett, Junior College of Kansas City 
NEBRASKA BRANCH AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGIS- 
TRARS 
President, E. H. Hayward, Peru State Teachers College, Peru 
Secretary-Treasurer, Alice Smith, University of Omaha 
NEW ENGLAND STATES ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Katherine Hilliker, Boston University, Boston, Mass. 
Secretary, Katherine Hunter Peugh, Connecticut College, New London, Conn. 
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NORTH CAROLINA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Roy Armstrong, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 
Secretary-Treasurer, Era Larley, Guilford College, Guilford College 

ASSOCIATION OF OHIO COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Floyd J. Vance, Otterbein College, Westerville 
Secretary-Treasurer, P. P. Buchanan, Youngstown College, Youngstown 

OKLAHOMA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, George V. Metzel, University of Tulsa 
Secretary-Treasurer, Virginia Embree, Oklahoma College for Women, Chickasha 

PACIFIC COAST ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, D. T. Ordeman, Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon 
Secretary, Edwin C. Walter, Pacific Union College, Angwin, California 

SOUTH CAROLINA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Eula Barton, Women’s College, Furman University, Greenville 
Secretary, James C. Abrams, Newberry College, Newberry 

SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Lloyd W. Chapin, Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta 
Secretary-Treasurer, Maple Moores, University of Kentucky 

TENNESSEE ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Hugh T. Ramsey, Registrar, Lincoln Memorial University 
Secretary, C. O. Douglass, Registrar, Tennessee Wesleyan College 

TEXAS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, T. J. Treadaway, St. Mary’s University, San Antonio 
Secretary-Treasurer, Celeste Kitchen, Lamar College, Beaumont 

UPPER MIDWEST ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Marshall Beard, Iowa State T.C., Cedar Falls 
Secretary-Treasurer, W. B. Nordgaard, State School of Science, Wahpeton, N.D. 

UTAH ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, J. Orin Anderson, Snow College, Ephraim 
Secretary, Jeanne M. Home, University of Utah, Salt Lake City 

VIRGINIA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Julius Prufer, Roanoke College, Salem 

‘ Secretary, Marguerite Carter, Stratford College, Danville 

WEST VIRGINIA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, S. L. McGraw, Concord College, Athens 
Secretary, Lyle E. Herod, West Virginia University, Morgantown 

WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF REGISTRARS 
President, George Vander Beke, Marquette University, Milwaukee 

Secretary, Sister Mary Joan, O.P., Edgewood College, Madison 











Employment Service 


Notices must be accompanied by a remittance in full in favor of The American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars and should be sent to the Editor in care of 
the Office of the Registrar, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

Notices will be inserted in the order of their receipt. 

Rates: For four insertions, limited to not more than fifty words, including the 
address, four dollars. Additional insertions at the regular rate. Extra space will be 
charged at the rate of five cents a word. 

In making this page available to those seeking personnel and to those seeking em- 
ployment, the Association expects that at least some reply will be made to all those 
answering announcements. The Association assumes no obligation as to qualifica- 
tions of prospective employees or responsibility of employers. 


PosITION WANTED: Young man with several years of Registrar and College Teaching 
experience desires Registrar's position in South or Southwest. M.A. and Litt.D. degrees. Busi- 
ness ager ajor. Now employed as Registrar, but prefers change. Address T.I.M., 
care itor. 


PostTlON WANTED: Man, 43, Ed.D. Harvard, as registrar, director of admissions, assistant 
dean; 18 years’ experience, 8 in well-known universities; teaching, counseling, secretarial 
public relations. Address DK, care Editor. (4) 


PosITION WANTED: Man, well qualified, nine years’ college registrar; Commanding Officer 
Navy V-12 Unit; two years present position as staff officer, Vocational Rehabilitation and 
Education, Central Office, Veterans Administration, Washington, D.C., desires return to 
registrar's position. Address RB, care Editor. (4) 


SET OF JOURNALS FOR SALE: Volume I through volume XVIII, om except for volume 
X, number 3; volume XII, number 3; and volume XIV, number 2. Will consider offer for all 
or part of set. Address JR, care Editor. (4) 


_Positions WANTED: Registrar (male) with entire staff of four experienced Administrative 
Assistants trained in advising, newspaper publicity, and Public Relations work. Will accept 
position in College or University. Prefer southern location. Address JB, care Editor. (3) 


PosiT1ION WANTED: Married man, eighteen years of secondary school administration and 
supervision experience; now registrar of an emergency college with enrollment of 2000. Desires 
permencat foes as Registrar and/or Director of Admissions. M.A. degree in Education. 

rotestant. Address EG, care Editor. (3) 


PosttlON WANTED: As Director of Admissions, Registrar, or Assistant, by man with 
considerable experience as principal of large senior high school. Also qualified for Director 
Placement Bureau. B.S. (Kansas State), M.A. (University of Chicago), Graduate Study (Harvard 
University). Excellent credentials. Methodist. Address DWM, care Editor. ) 


Postt1oN WANTED: College publicity-public relations post sought by young man with broad 
background in publicity, magazine, newspaper, radio work. College trained (five years), married, 
employed. Address PMF, care Editor. (2) 














